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the war of the Revolution were 
‘the Eastern, Middle, 
‘and Bontharn,,Bistes, the remnants of that 
gable: generation ,who plighted their lives, 
phoperty, sadissered: honour, to secure the 
diberty of our country.) Among these were 
went! from’ their Icnees to the bat- 
tetumed from’ the Held 
of their victory or defeat, to their closets, to 
fay, down their. pyline and Jaurele befor 
God,-or most ,humbly to deplore. the sins 
which causdd ‘théri; to flee before the ene- 
my, and to implore:¢he interposition of Al- 
ighty power int thé next conflict to which 
they’ should “be ‘called. Among them, 
also, were men Who carried with them 
through all theit subsequent ‘life the vices 
‘ecquired in the camp, and that indifference 
to religion, which,:alas! so freqaently ac- 
companies the profession of arms. The 
fieart' in‘ whieh ‘those stern ‘atid’ tumultuous 
passions ‘réside which fit man for brave 
goldier, and ‘which are nartured into a 
vigorous growth by actual and hard service, 
| is usually-a heart difficult to be impressed 
with the.great truths of the gospel. re 
§Phere'was in my congregation“ when I 
Hevathe’ ite ‘pastor, one of these noble men, 
“eilvanced in life, in whom I became 
quite interested. When T first saw him 
he, had passed his four-score years, and, 
glthough..exceeding]y feeble, his large 
‘frame and his flashing eye bore abundant 
testimony to'whatthe once was. Although 
4n’private life-a most amiable and inoffensive 
man, he indulged tooreely in strong drink, 
> ‘aad was utterly careless as to his future 
gate., In my occasional interviews with 
him, found him always ready to canverse 
«on topics pertaining ‘to the war of our In- 
-@ependence, but upon religious topics he 
‘wae utterly silent, save in assenting or dis- 
‘senting by a “yes” or “no” to my ques- 
_ Hearing that he was quite sick, and ra- 
pidly approaching the close of his long 
life, I hastened to see him. It was on a cold 
day in early winter. I found him bolstered 
up ina large armed-chair, and covered with 
warin ‘clothing, and sitting im front of a 
fire towards, which he was a little inclined, 
sustaining himself with a staff which he 
gtasped with chis tremulous hands, A 
“more striking illustration ‘of the utter fee- 
Bleness ito which age may reduce the 
strongest ‘frame, never saw. The suns 
Of almost ‘ninety years had ‘now rolled over 
Bim; and “although utterly helptess as. to 
is body, his mind was clear and collected. 
by-hiajside,.and ax Kindly and. tender- 
Hat-yet ae pointedly as I-could, I spoke 
 kotiimiof’smj'and of death, and of judg- 
dnd OF sdlvation through faith in the 
| finished work of Jesus Christ. He assent 
[told him that the sands 
in. hig glass were almost run—that the 
grave must soon be made his house—and I 
sought to,impress upon him the infinite 
need there:wasiof employing the last and 
tapidly waning hote of life ‘securing the 
falvation of his’ soul. ‘I'told “him of 
hasseh, who in old age lifted up his bloody 
hands for.mercy to heaven, ‘and found ‘it. 
{told him of the dying thief, who, in the 
agonies of death, implored mercy from a 
Saviour, and received it. Hoping from his 
eppearance that I had excited'a little emo- 
tion, I asked him directly, do you feel that 
‘you ate a sinner? “O yes,” he replied. 
- “Doyou think that you can go to hea- 
yen, without faith Jesus ;Christ?” I 
3 aguin jasked him. -He hesitated a moment, 
emphatically: replied, “No.”” “Feeling 
that I had now e@ ground upon which I 
could ‘strongly press home immediate duty, 
again asked him, “Why not commit your 
sinful aoul-this: moment into the hands of 
Jesus Christ, who, says.to you.as well as 
to all men, ‘Him ‘that cometh ‘unto me I 
‘no wisecast out?’ 
hesitated for a few moments. I re- 
4 Solved not to break the silence. I watched 
‘every movement of his countenance to see 
if I could read the emotions of his soul. 
Feeling that I was waiting for a reply to 
yay last question, he made a slight effort to 
‘ gise from his inclined position, and finally 
said, in a low and tremulous voice, “J hope 
‘my lime will come vet!’ Never did I 
hear a sentence fall from human lips which 
‘more deeply affected me, or which has 
deen more constantly before my mind. It | 
wept from.me-at once the fond hopes | 
to indulge ‘that he yet. might 
- dtivedit seemed toring the very death- 
ofhissoal. Going on to'ninety years— 
| “Minable ‘to get-up or lie’ down of himself— 
lwith his grave just before him—confessing 
bis belief in all the. great truths of the gos- 
el; ‘and:yet when pressed tolay hold on 
‘@hrist as all-sufficient Saviour, turning 
Jewely ftom ‘eiernal life, saying, “I hope my 


‘wilt comé yet!” The delusion seem- 


a -But that time never came. He lingered 

weeks, Qne spring of: life failed 
dnother. © Soon all:access to his mind 
and after lingering in perfect 
ubconscioushess “of thet was’ passing 
found him for'a few tays, his immortal 
“apirit went up tb the judgment. hope 


tuamyacrs OR Fee . 
teaches many important 
willy the of 
teaches us the extent to which this 
‘fallacious ‘hope: prevails. We find, it on 
“dhe youth, who,ialthough permuad- 
Of the troth of «religion, ‘will not. sur- 
of unsatisfying. pleasare 
‘Christ. *St-is ofr thetongue of 


| 


va 


itt tite,” Who ‘wre “66 con- 
in she things have'no 
the. tongue of old age, 


» we 


|, stwhin therenndld to. the: 
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“DELAY. 
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ere the ‘vet: | 


swatrae-the spider's web... His. time ‘never, 


pocket, is emitting | 


Hearing: Apparatus for Churches. 
‘ “The Gutta Percha Company of London 
‘have brought into operation a very interest- 
ang and perfectly unique invention, well 

sons 


and punveyed t 
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though the-excuse of a ‘heart in love with 
sin, and averse to God, yet it deceives those 
who indulge it, becatse often uttered seri- 
ously, and ‘becaase fostering the expecta- 
tion of fdtate ameridmént. “But thie worst 
Of all ‘dévils is the devil who, to gain his 
purposes, pats ‘on. the garments of an angel 
of light. He. is emphatically the Deceiver. 
By the hook whose barb is coucealed under 
the gilded. «bait of future amendment, he 
draws stuls ‘to..perdition. ‘Infidelity and 
open ‘wickedness have slain their thou- 
sands, bat'“ my time will come yet” 
has slain, and js slaying its tens of thou- 
sands. ‘Through every day on which the 
sun shines upon our world, it is making 
fearful additions to the number of the lost. 

(2. It'teaches us the déceptiveness of this 
hope. hope my time will come yet.” 
No'time is fixed. No resolution is made: 
Every thing is left indefinite. No barriers 
‘are thrown up against the encroachments 
of sin. -No position is taken against the 
wiles.of the adversary. And all this time 
depravity is fortifying itself in the heart ; 
and Satan is multiplying the cords that bind 
us to'sin, and is casting up new difficulties 
in the way of our return to God. “I hope 
my time will come yet.’ And that time, 
like the- hour of death, is a retreating point 
before: us.- It seems equally distant at sixty 
as at twenty. Like that luminous meteor, 
the ignis fatuus, the offspring of corruption, 
which retreats before its pursuers, and 
which ‘allures them to destruction, it re- 
treats as. rapidly as we follow it. It is as far 
before us in old age as in youth. When 
our feet are upon the crumbling verge of 
the stream of death,.it is flaming brightly on 


‘the opposite bank. {n our pursuit of it we 


fall into the stream; and after a few fruitless 
struggles to reach the shore, we are carried 
‘down: into the ocean of eternity. 

And this is the deceptive hope which 

many are indulging. And although it de- 
ceives from youth to manhood,and from man- 
hood to old age, how few, O how few expel 
the deceiver! How’rarely we again trust 
the. man that has deceived us once; and yet 
we rely upon this hope which has only de- 
ceived us for three-score years and ten, as 
implicitly as if it had fulfilled to the letter 
all it ever promised! Indeed, it so be- 
‘witches man that he is absolutely pleased 
with the dexterity with which he cheats 
himself out of heaven, by putting off re- 
pentance to a retreating point which he 
never reaches. It only asks for the present, 
it ever points to the future. It asks for 
to-day, and points to to-morrow. It asks for 
this year,and points to the next. And thus 
by piece meal, it cheats us out of all time ; 
and finally hurls us, without repentance 
and unprepared, intoeternity: Dear reader, 
sité you one of those who indulge this fal- 
lacious hope? © expel it from your 
bosom, else’ it will prove the assassin of 
yoursoul. 
8. It shows us thé importance of im- 
proving the:present time to secure the great 
end of our existence. . That end is the sal- 
vation of the, soul and the glory of God. 
If the soul is lost, life is a lost adventure. 
If ‘the soul is lost, all is lost. Hence the 
emphatic, the infinite importance of the 
precept of the Saviour, “Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
The due improvement of present advan- 
tages is the great lesson which God and 
the world:are teaching their votaries. God 
says, as to the soul, “ Now is the accepted 
time.” “To-day, if you will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts.” 
, But instead of obeying the command of 
God, will you yield rather to your own 
sinful inclination, and say, “I hope my 
time will come yet?’ If so, remember 
the-case of my aged friend; which I have 
here spread before you. This delusive 
hope may decoy you onward, from youth 
to middle life, thence to oldage. And when 
the curtains of this life are dropping around 
you, and when your frail tabernacle is just 
returning to. the dust, even then you may 
be left to the itteffable folly of ‘saying, “I 
hope my time‘will come yet.” And with- 
out seeing the time for which you hoped, 
and without the needful preparation to 
meet God in judgment, you may be ush- 
ered irito a rayless, hopeless eternity, to be 
a homeless wanderer from the light of ‘the 
universe for ever. 

Put not off present duty to an uncertain 
future. Act in the present, and for the 
future. Fix not even a time in the future 
for repentance. This is boasting of to- 
morrow, ‘You may never reach it; or if 
you do, there may be no desires after God. 
Or you may have desires—you may lift up 
your sails to catch the wind of heaven, but 
there may be no celestial breezes to fill 
them, and you may have to lie down in 
everlasting sorrow, As you value, then, 
the life of your soul, say not, O say not, 
““I hope my time will come yet.”’: 


A-PLEDGE. 
Before uny'petson ‘is now ‘admitted ‘to 


an office in ‘the.Wesleyan: Society in Eng- 
land, states thie. Stamford Mercury, the 


question is put,-“If you should find any 


thing. you disapprove of in management or 
disciptine,..will quietly leave the body 
and. not 


church whose 


apted to ‘assist’ 


below 
descend 


flding; ‘en ear. tates.each. “No 
effort is. required ‘éither ‘on Wie ‘part of the 
‘epeaker ‘or “hearér;” the” softest 
th e to 


te ge 


apostles, which 


For the Presbyterian. . 
01d ‘Church of England Theology. 
Messrs. Editors—iI have been recently 
looking over an old copy of the Geneva 
Bible, (of which Bishop Coverdale was one 
of the principal translators,) “Imprinted” 
in black-letter, at London, A. D. 1594, “by 
the Deputies of Christopher Barker, Printer 
to the°Queen’s Majesty.”—“Cum gratia 
et privilegio.” This Bible and the “Bish- 
ops’ Bible,” were those in common use be- 
fore the present “authorized version,” of 
King James’s Bible. | 
“In it, I find several things worthy of 
notice. And among others, the following, 
which I have transcribed, as a specimen 
of the sound practical theology which was 
current‘ in the Church of England, under 
Elizabeth, before Arminianism and Church- 
ianity had gained an entrance. The truths 
herein set forth are presented so concisely 
and practically, that they will serve as a 
model of orthodox and spiritual teaching, 
and ought to be edifying to ministers and 
hearers alike, in our day. Every word is 
ad rem, and to the point. 

The article is printed after the title page 
of the New Testament, and is copied here- 
in, verbatim, the spelling only being 
modernized. J. M. K. 


«Certain Questions and Answers touching the doc- 
trine of Predestination, the use of God's Word 
_ and Sacraments. 

Question. do men so much vary 
in matters of religion? 

Answer. Because all have not the like 
measure of knowledge, neither do all believe 
the gospel of Christ. 
@. What is the reason thereof? 

_ A. Because they only believe the gos- 
pel and doctrine of Christ, which are or- 
dained unto eternal life. 

Are not all ordained unto eternal 
life ? | 

4. Some are vessels of wrath, ordained 
unto destruction, as others are vessels of 
mercy, prepared to glory. 

How standeth it with God’s justice, 
that some are appointed unto damnation? 

Very well: because all men have in 
themselves sin, which deserveth no less; 
and therefore the mercy of God is wonder- 
ful, in that he vouchsafeth to save some of 
that sinful race, and to bring them to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

@. If God’s ordinance and determina- 
tion must of necessity take effect, then what 
need any man to care? for he that liveth 
well must needs be damned, if he be there- 
unto ordained; and he that liveth ill must 
needs be saved, if he be thereunto ap- 
pointed. 

A. Not so: for it is not possible that 
either the elect should always be without 
care to do well, or that the reprobate should 
have any will thereunto. For to have either 
good will or good work, is a testimony of 
the Spirit of God, which is given to the 
elect only, whereby faith is so wrought in 
them, that being graft in Christ, they grow 
in holiness to that glory whereunto they 
are appointed. Neither are they so vain as 
once to think that they may do as they list 


unto salvation: but rather they endeavour 

to walk in such good works as God in 

Christ Jesus hath ordained them unto, and 

prepared for them to be occupied in, to their 

divine comfort, stay, and assurance, and to 
his glory. | 

@. But how shall I know myself to be 
one of those whom God hath ordained to 
life eternal ? | 
_ A. By the motions of spiritual life, 
which belongeth only to the children of 
God: by the which that life is perceived, 
even as the life of this body is discerned by 
the sense and motions thereof. 

@. What-mean you by the motions of 
spiritual life? 

I mean remorse of conscience, joined 
with the loathing of sin, and love of right- 
eousness: the hand of faith reaching unto 
life eternal in Christ: the conscience com- 
forted in distress, and raised up to confidence 
in God, by the work of his Spirit: a thank- 
ful remembrance of God’s benefits received; 
and the using of all adversities as occasion 
of amendment sent from God. 

_ -@. Cannot such perish as at some time 
or other feel these motions within them- 
selves? 

A. It is not possible that they should: 
for as God’s purpose is not changeable, so 
he repenteth not the gifts and graces of his 
adoption; neither doth he cast off those 
whom he hath once received. | 
_. Q. Why then should we pray by the 
example of David, that he cast us not from 
his face, and that he take not his holy Spirit 
from us? 

1. In so praying we make protestation 
of the weakness of flesh, which moveth us 
to doubt: yet should not we have courage 
to ask, if we were not assured that God will 
give according to his purpose and promise 
that which we require. 

@. Do the children of God feel the mo- 
tions aforesaid always alike! 

Al. No, truly: for God some time to 
prove his, seemeth to leave them in such 
sort, that the flesh overmatcheth the spirit, 
whereof ariseth trouble of conscience for 
the time: yet the spirit of adoption is never 
taken from them that have once received it; 
else might they perish. But as in many 
diseases of the body, the powers of bodily 
life are letted, so in some assaults these mo- 
tions of spiritual life are not perceived, ‘be- 

eause they lie hidden in our manifold infir- 

mities, as the fire covered with ashes. Yet 
as after sickness cometh health, and after 
élouds the sun shineth clear, so the powers 
of spiritual life will more or less be felt and 
perceived in the children of God. 

_ @. What if I never feel these emotions 
in myself, shall I despair and think myself 
a cast-away ? 

. A. God forbid; for God calleth his, at 
what time he seeth good; and the instru- 
ments whereby he usually calleth, have not 
the like effect at all times, yet it is not good 
to neglect the means whereby God hath de- 
termined to work the salvation of his. For 
as wax is not melted without heat, nor clay 
hardened. but by means thereof, so God 


self, whom he hath appointed unto salva- 
tion, and also to bewray the wickedness of 
them whom he justly condemneth. 

By what means useth God to draw 


men’ to himself that they may be saved? 


"A, By the preaching of his word, and 
the ministering of his sacraments thereunto 
_.Q... What mean. you by the word of 
I mean the doctrine of the prophets 

received of the 
Spirit of God, and have left written ‘in “that 
pook which we commonly call the Old and 

How may be:agsured that it.is the 
sword of: God;:which that book conteineth? 
By the majesty of God appearing in 


tess, uprighfiiess, and holiness thereof : by 
of every hing herein 
armed; ‘by the success* of all things ac- 


by perpetual consent which 


themselves, because they are predestinate 


useth-means both to draw those unto him- | 


thet’ plain arid’simple doctrines by the pure- 


| {n'a storm, ‘and to quit him'as soon as 


it, which teacheth the right use of every 


and confidence. No one would build on 


is to be seen in every part thereof; by the 
éxcellency of the matters uttered; but es- 
pecially by. the testimony of God’s Spirit, 
whereby it was written, who moveth the 
hearts of those in whom it resteth, to con- 
sent ‘unto the word, and reverently to em- 
, Q. .How doth this word of God serve 
to draw men unto him? 
‘ fl. When it is so preached and heard 
that men may understand and learn what 
God teacheth; accept and receive thankful- 
ly that thereby given, promised, 
and assured; and be moved with desire and 
diligence to do that which it commandeth. 

@. Do the sacraments also serve to this 
end? 

4. Yea, verily: that by sight, taste, and 


feeling, as well as by hearing, we might be | 


instructed, assured, and brought to obe- 
dience. 

@. How doth our baptiem serve here- 

A. It teacheth us to put on Christ, that 
with his righteousness our sinfulness may 
be hidden; it assureth us that we are so 
grafted into Christ, that all our sins by him 
are washed away; it chargeth us to die to 
sin, to continue in the profession of Christ, 
and to love each other. 

@. Hath the Lord’s Supper also this 
use ? 

fl. Yea, doubtless: for it teacheth that 
the body and blood of Christ crucified is 
the only food of the new-born children of 
God; it assureth that Christ is wholly 
theirs to give and to continue life spiritual 
and heavenly to body and soul, to nourish, 
strengthen, refresh, and to make cheerful 
the hearts of the elect; it requireth thankful 
remembrance of the death of Christ, unity 
among those that do profess him, with a 
true confession of his-truth.t 

@. Why is not this use of the sacra- 
ments commonly known? 

A. Because they are abused for form, 
for fashion, for custom and company, with- 
out regard unto the word whereunto they 
are so annexed, that they ought not upon 
any necessity by any person be severed from 


thing. 

@. I perceive that nothing is more ne- 
cessary than the word of God; therefore I 
pray you show me how I may attain to some 
knowledge and profit thereby. 3 

A. By diligent hearing of such as 
preach it, by continual and orderly exercise 
of reading and praying. 

@. What orderly exercise think you 
most convenient to be used herein? 

A. ‘That as every day, twice at the least, 
we most commonly receive food to the 
nourishment of this corporal life; so no day 
be let pass without some reading in such 
sort that occasion thereby may be taken to 
speak again unto God by prayer, as he in 
his word speaketh unto us: so that at the 
least two chapters would be orderly and ad- 
visedly read every day, all other business, 
impediments and lets set apart.. 

_ @. This seemeth very easy to be done, 
what think you else requisite ? 

That some especial places of Scrip- 
ture be so committed to memory, that the 
mind may ever be furnished with some 
good matter against all temptations. To 
which end I note these Scriptures unto you, 
whereunto you may join other at your own 
choice: Psalms xxxvii. 1. cxxxix.; Isaiah 
liii.s John xvii.; Rom. viii.; 1 Tim. iv. 

@. - But the Scriptures are hard, and not 
easy to be understood. | 

A. Discourage not yourself herewith : 
for God maketh them easy to such as in 
humility seek him; and that hardness that 
you find serveth to move you to the more 
diligence, and to make inquiry of such as 
have knowledge, when any doubt ariseth. 
That which you perceive not at one time, 
God shall reveal at: another: so that you 
shall have your growing in grace, know- 
ledge, and godliness, to God’s glory and 
your own comfort in Christ, whose name 
for ever be praised. Amen.”’ 

O, si sic omnes atque semper Anglicani! 
Sequence, ensuing, following. See Richardson's 
Dictionary. 
{+ These two answers are very Zuinglian. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE HOME OF THE SOUL. 


What a beautiful thought was that 
of Moses, the man of God, “O God! 
thou art our dwelling-place in all gen- 
erations!’’ Changes are continually 
occurring in this world; ‘‘man, being 
in honour, abideth not;” kingdoms rise 
and fall; the day is coming when the 
earth and all the works that are there- 
in shall be burned up; they shall wax 
old like a garment, and as a vesture 
they shall be changed; they shall be 
folded up and laid aside as worn out 
clothing, to be used no more in the 
same fashion: but the eternity and im- 
mutability of our God and Saviour shall 
ever remain the same for our consolation 
and refuge. 3 
- The holy apostle affords us the ex- 
ample of staying himself upon the same 
consideration. Since such is the stead- 
fastness of the Most High, every word 
of his is reliableyevery promise is wor- 
thy of unintermitted trust. That pro- 
mise can no more fail, than Jehovah 
himself can cease to exist Our Lord 
has confirmed it, when he said, ‘“‘Hea- 
ven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” 

Whatever changes or reverses there- 
fore may take place in sublunary affairs, 
though we may lose house and home, 
and our worldly all, we have in our 
Maker a changeless dwelling-place. The 
bosom of God is the Home of the Soul. 

So saith St. John, “‘he that.dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God.”’ To dwell in God, 
or to have God for our dwelling-place, 
implies reconciliation, for ““how can two 
walk together,” much less dwell together, 
“except they be agreed?” It implies near- 
ness of access; ‘they that are far from 
thee shall perish, but it is good for me to 
draw near unto God.” It implies trust 


the fluetuating sea. But ‘the Lord is 
my rock and my fortress; who is arock, 
save our God?’ “The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower; the righteous 
runneth into it, and is safe.” It implies 
# right of some sort, for a man’s dwel- 
ling-place is his own. Every man’s 
house is his castle. He is presumed to 
haye, the right, of occupancy and use. | 
So the. pious calleth, ‘‘O God, thou art 
my God, early will I seek thee.”” And 
God refuses not to acknowledge the 
claim. “Be not’ dismayed, for I ‘am 
thy God.” Hear, O'Isracl, Tam God, 
even thy God.” It'implies permanence. 
A dwelling is not‘an inn, or a lodging- 
place for a.night.. Neither is it a tem- 
porary harbour.for.an emergency; but 
a constant and habitual residence. Men 
are, indeed, ready enough to run to God 


the ktorni-blows over; but to'fly‘to him 


| venience, 


is a very different thing from 
making him our dwelling-place at all 


times. ‘Trust in him at all times, ye 


rh > pour out your heart before him: 


is a refuge for us.” 

The future condition of the children 
of God must be infinitely preferable to 
their present state. The clay tenement 
which we now inhabit is but a temporary 
lodging. The mansion to which we are 
going is ‘“‘a house not made with hands, 
eternal.in the heavens.” There is all 
the difference between a palace and an 
inn. The moment then that announces 
our release, should not be so gloomy as 
it is often represented. ice 


_ “Why should not he, whuse touch dissolves our chain, 

_ Baton his robes of beauty, when he comes 

Asa deliverer? He hath many forms; 
_, Phey should not all be fearful. When his call 

Tp bat our gathering to that distant land, 

for whose sweet waters we have pined with thirst, 
3 Why ehould not its prophetic senee he borne 
: te the heart's deep stillness, with a breath 

f summer winds, solemn, yet lovely ? 


If our hearts were what they should 

be, we would feel like the happy school 
boy, when he quits his tasks at the holi- 
days. At every homeward step fami- 
liar objects greet hiseye. The church- 
spire rises in the distance. Scenes 
thicken fast associated with some inter- 
esting recollection. The old trees, each 
of which has its own personal history, 
bend to welcome him. His father’s 
house comes in sight, and his heart 
bounds with pleasure; his feet cannot 
fly fast enough to bring him home! 
Once within the doors, what embraces! 
what congratulations! what shouts of 
joy! O Christian! if we have not simi- 
lar exultations at the thought of going 
‘**home’’—home to our Father’s house— 
I fear me it is because we are conscious 
of being truants and delinquents; and 
sin, with its leaden load, retards our 
steps. 
_ There have been those who have 
thought with lively pleasure of God as 
the home of the soul. The last entry 
of David Brainerd in his diary was, 
“OQ my dear God, I am speedily coming 
to thee, I hope! MHasten the day, O 
Lord, if it be thy blessed will.” Mrs. 
Rumpff’s last words were, ‘‘I have 
been a stranger on the earth, but I re- 
turn to my true country.” ‘And we 
desire that every one of you do show 
the same diligence to the full assurance 
of hope unto the end.”’ 


DAINSVORD. 
¢ For the Presbyterian. 
The Huguenots in South Carolina. 
No. XXIX. | 


_ The settlement of the Huguenots on 
the Santee river extended, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, from Wam- 
baw creek to Lenud’s ferry, and back 
southerly to the sources of the eastern 


‘branches of Cooper river ; and it is pro- 


bable, at this period, had united with the 
northern extremity of the population of 
the Orange Quarter. Plantations had 
also been formed on the north side of 
the river, on the margin of the swamp, 
and having a correspondent location, at 
wider intervals, with those on the south. 
This was at the time the most flourish- 
ing colony of immigrants in .the Pro- 
vince beyond the limits of the capital. 
The earliest authentic information in 
relation to this settlement of Huguenot 
refugees has been transmitted to us in 
the journal of Lawson. The period of 
its foundation has not been ascertained. 
Judge James says, “In the year 
1690, and a short time subsequently, 
between seventy and eighty French 
families,* fleeing from the bloody per- 
secution excited against them in their 
mother country, settled on the banks 
of the Santee.”’ This has been the date 
usually assigned to the first formation 
of the colony; but opinions on the sub- 
ject, without an acknowledged antho- 
rity, are not conclusive in any inquiry 
demanding facts. I shall, therefore, 
refer to the narrative of Lawson for in- 
formation more authentic and satisfac- 
tory. Having coasted along the shores, 
in a boat, from Charleston to the San- 
tee, he ascended that river, and landed 
at the mouth of Wambawcreek. ‘ With 
hard rowing,” he says, ‘‘we got that 
night to Mons. Eugee’s house,”’ (Daniel 
Huger) “which stands about fifteen 
miles up the river ; being the first Chris- 
tian dwelling we met withal in that set- 
tlement, and were very courteously re- 
ceived by him and his wife. Many of 
the French follow a trade with the 
Indians, living very conveniently for 
that interest.t There are about seventy 
families seated on this river, who live as 
decently and happily as any planters in 
these southward parts of America. The 
French being a temperate, industrious 
people, some of them bringing very 
little of effects, yet by their endeavours 
and mutual assistance amongst them- 
selves, (which is highly to be com- 
mended) have outstript our English, 
who brought with them larger fortunes, 
though (as it seems) less endeavour to 
manage their talent to the best advan- 
tage. ’Tis admirable to see what time 
and industry will (with God’s blessing 
effect. bos 
‘“‘We lay all that night at Mons. 
Eugee’s, and the next morning”’ (Sun- 
day, January 5th, 1700-1) “set out 
further, to go the remainder of our voy- 
age by land. At ten o'clock we passed 
over & nafrow, deep swamp,” (Echaw 
creek) “having left the three Indian 
men and one woman, that had pilotted 
the canoe from Ashley river, and hired 
a Sewee; Indian, a tall, lusty fellow, 
who carry’d a pack of our cloaths, of 
reat weight ;! notwithstanding his bur- 
dion, we had much ado to:keep pace with 
him. At‘nooh we came up with several 
French plantations, meeting with seve- 
ral creeks by the way. The French 
were very Officious in assisting us with 
their small dorics to pass over these 
waters (whom we met coming from their 
church,) being all of them very. clean 
and decent in their apparel; their 
houses and ‘plantations suitable in neat- 


__ * Dalcho has computed the number of families at 
onehundred. 
+ “A French dancing-master, settling in Craven 
county, taught the ‘Indians country dances, to. play 
on the flute’ and ‘hautboit, dnd got'a good estate ; for 
it seems the berbarians encouréged film with the 
same extravagance as we do the dance rs, ‘singers, 
and (Oldmixon’s Caro 


lina) 
..On thé other hand, the Indians.were reduced to | 


slavery at an.early period of the settlement. One.of 
the emigrants bequeathed to his children his «ne- 
large and "Will'déposited in the Secre- 
tury of State's office,! Cttariéston. © The original 


for refage treat him ‘as mere con- | 


ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND 


ness and contrivance, . They are all of 
the same opinion with the Church of 
Geneva, there being no difference 
amongst them concerning the punc- 
tilios = — Christian faith; which 
union hath propagated a h and de- 
lightful all matters 
throughout the whole neighbourhood; 
living amongst themselves as one tribe, 
or kindred, every one making it his busi- 
ness to be assistant to the wants of his 
countryman, preserving his estate and 
reputation with the same exactness and 
concern as he does his own; all seeming 
to share in misfortunes, and rejoyce at 
the advance and rise of their brethren. 

‘“‘ Towards the afternoon, we came to 
Mons. L’Jandro,”’ (Philip Gendron)* 
‘where we got our dinner; there com- 
ing some French ladies whilst we were 
there, who were lately come from Eng- 
land, and Mons. L’Grand, a worthy 
Norman, who hath been a great sufferer 
in his estate, by the persecution in 
France, against those of the Protestant 
religion. The gentleman very kindly 
invited us to make .our stay with him 
all night, but we being intended farther 
that ay; took our leaves, returning ac- 
knowledgments of their favours. © 

‘¢ About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
we passed over a large cypress run,” 
(Santee creek) “in a small canoe; the 
French Doctor sent his negro to guide 
us over the head of a large swamp; so 
we got that night to Mons. Galliar’s, 
the elder,” (John Gaillard) “‘ who lives 
in a very curious contrived house, built 
of brick and stone, which is gotten near 
that place. Near here comes in the 
road from Charlestown, and the rest of 
the English settlement, it being a very 
good way by land, and not above thirty- 
six miles, although more than one hun- 
dred by water. 

“The next morning, very early, we 
ferry’d over a creek” (now called the 
Fountains,) “that runs near the house; 
and after an hour’s travel in the woods, 
we came to the river side.” Our tra- 
veller having crossed the river, arrived 
at ‘“‘ Mons. Galliar’s, Junr.”’ (John Gail- 
lard.) “When we got to the house, the 
French inhabitants treated us very 
courteously, wondering at our under- 
taking such a voyage, through a coun- 
try inhabited by none but savages, and 
them of so different nations and tongues. 
After we had refreshed ourselves, we 
parted from a very kind, loving, and 
affable people, who wished us a safe and 
prosperous voyage.” 

Lawson has made no allusion to the 
period of their first settlement; but he 
has supplicd us with data from which 
our conclusions may be drawn. His 
visit to the colony was in January 
1700-1; about ten years only after the 
supposed period of its foundation. That 
improvements must have commenced 
there at an earlier date than the year 
1690, we can entertain no doubt. Their 
condition, as-represented by him, was 
not that of pioneers, who. had within 
that time located themselves in the 
midst of savage tribes of Indians, re- 
mote from the capital, their only source 
of supplies; and who commenced their 
labours of building, and preparing their 
lands for cultivation, where a tree had 
not been felled, nor had the sound of 
the axe been heard in the forest. They 
could have transported from the city, 
through a dense wilderness, interspersed 
with numerous inland swamps, even at 
this time almost impenetrable, few of 
the comforts for present enjoyment, and 
not all of the necessaries for future sub- 
sistence. Notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties and hardshipst they must neces- 
sarily have encountered, about ten years 
from this assumed period of their original 
settlement, carrying with them “ very 
little of effects,’’ we find them a pros- 
perous colony; which had “ outstripped 
the English, who brought with them 
large fortunes ;”’ its people “clean and 
decent in their apparel,’ and with 
‘houses and plantations suitable in 
neatness and contrivance” (one dwel- 
ling at least constructed with brick and 
stone,) ‘‘and withal, a very good way 
by land, leading to Charlestown, and the 
rest of the 8 oe settlement.” All 
this was accomplished by persons unac- 
customed to that description of labour; 
and in a climate proverbial for its in- 
salubrity. If we compare these results 
with the progress in improvements made 
by the pioneers of the West in the be- 
ginning of the present century, we can- 
not hesitate to assign to the foundation 
of this colony a date nearly cotempo- 
raneous with that of the plantations in 
the Orange Quarter. It is not, indeed, 
improbable that sparse settlements may 
have been established on the Santee at 
that period.{ 

In the year 1705, the Lords Proprie- 
tors by their grant, conveyed to René 
Ravenel, Bartholomew Gaillard, and 
Henry Bruneau, for themselves and the 
other inhabitants of the precinct of 
Jamestown,§ on the Santee, three hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land; which 
they were authorized to appropriate to 


* This name became extinct after the death of his 
grandson, John Gendron, in the year 1756. He has 
numerous descendants in South Carolina, through 
his daughters and grand-daughters. Among the fami- 
lies who trace their lineage from him, as the common 
ancestor, are branches of the Palmers, the Balls, the 
Poyas, the Prioleaus; descendants of Landgrave 
Smith, the Porchers, the Cordes, the Gaillards, the 
Ravenels, &c. He died on the Santee in 1725, 
having realized a large estate in lands, negroes, and 


money. 

+ Judith Manigault, one of the first settlers on the 
Santee, recites her privations and sufferings (such as 
were no doubt endured by those pioneers generally,) 
in the following language: “Since ‘leaving France, 
we have experienced every kind of affliction, disease, 
pestilence, famine, poverty, hard labour ; I have been 
for six months together without tasting bread; woérk- 
ing the ground like a’slave,” dc. : General Horry, 
a patriot of the Revolution, and a descendant of a 
Huguenot of the Santee, once remarked, that « His 
grandfather and ;grandmother (the emigrants) com- 
menced their fortune by working together at the 
whip-saw.” 
+ There is on the public records an order to sur- 
vey and lay out for Nicholas De Longmate'e tract 
of one hundred acres of land, dated January 5, 
1685-6, and signed by Joseph Morton, Governor. 
Another, under the hand and sea] of James Colleton, 
dated April 5, 1687, for the admeasurement of two 
hundred acres in favour of Henry A. Chastaigner. 
Also, for two hundred acrés, dated January. 1688-9, 
in favour of John Francis Gignilliat, &c. ‘These 
grantees were ‘Huguenot refugees and residents of 
—— on the Santee river. 

4 In the original—“ pour habitants du. de 
thus ‘attached to the antecedent the 


} if tict th the first ‘year of that inoWarch’s reign. 
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the establishment either of a town, or 
| of a plantation, in common; or to dis- 
pose of in any manner they may deem 
most conducive to the general interest 
and advantage. In the following year, 
one hundred and forty-one acres were 
surveyed, and divided into lots, (a plan 
of which is in my possession) with a 
base upon the river of eleven hundred 
yards. This they called James Town. 
A piece of open ground on the bank of 
the river was appropriated to public use 
as acommon. At a central point of 


this area, and corresponding with the 
rincipal street, is the site of the church. 
his fact is conclusive, that the house 
of worship erected there must have been 
built subsequent to the establishment of 
the town, or in the year 1706. Other 
circumstances confirm this. 
At a subsequent period, the inhabi- 
tants, at a public meeting convened for 
the purpose, resolved to dispose of the 
remaining two hundred and nineteen 
acres, to relieve the“wagent necessities 
of the parish, (in ti original deed, 
“‘subuenir aux urgentes Novrssities de la 


mew Gaillard, Elias Horry, and Peter 
Robert, (son of the Huguenot pastor) to 
sell and make titles for the same. By 
their deed, bearing date February 6, 
1715-16, and witnessed by J. Rember 
and C. Philippe de Richebourg, the 
land was conveyed, in fee simple, to 
John Gaillard, for the sum of £90, cur- 
rency of the country. | 
A Huevenort. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
and the Christian 
Union, 

Messrs. Editors—Considering the im- 
mutable antagonism which exists, and 
which must exist for ever, between the 
despotic principles of Romanism, and the 
principles of religious and political free- 
dom, the apprehensions of many pious 
people, in this country, respecting the pos- 
sible influence of the annually increasing 
amount of Roman Catholic immigration, 
ought not to be deemed unreasonable.— 
Were these thousands which are continu- 
ally landing on our shores, left to the un- 
disturbed dominion of the superstitions and 
prejudices in which they have been edu- 
cated, and to the absolute guidance of their 
priests, the mere accumulation of members, 
in the course of a few years, would make 
a sensible impression on the character of 
public opinion, and of political feelings, in 
our still free country. By casting their 
whole weight, under priestly instruction, 
into the scale of that political party, which 
might appear most likely to promote their 
ulterior views, they might, in no great 
time, be ina capacity to touch the wheels 
of government, and direct its general course 
toward any point of the compass that 
might best harmonize with their schemes 
of ecclesiastical ascendency and universal 
proselytism. A crisis would inevitably, 
although it miht not rapidly, come upon 
us, and the steadily increasing tide of im- 
migration from Roman Catholic countries 
would continually accelerate it. That crisis, 
should it come, would present the alterna- 
tives of revolution or bondage—of Roman- 
ism or the Republic, triumphant or pros- 
trate. This would be the possible, if not 
the probable, or perhaps the actual, result 
of letting the Romish immigrants alone. 

When danger is but possible or probable 
to interests of immense value, then is the 
best time to provide against it. If ne- 
glected till near and formidable, there may 
neither be time, nor means, nor courage to 
face it. But what shall be done to pre- 
vent even the possibility of danger from 
the multitudes which the unhappy Ro- 
manized nations of Europe are disgorging 
on our shores? Shall we shut our ports 
against them? Shall we exclude them 
from obtaining the rights of citizenship ? 
from the ‘name, and feelings, and spirit of 
Americans? No; neither of these. Let 
us, with prayerful dependence on the di- 
vine blessing, receive them with warm 
hearts and open hands, and place before 
them an open Bible. Let us make good 
Protestants of them. Let us afford them 
not only the blessings of civil freedom, and 
the offices of Christian kindness; but also, 
and above all, let us endeavour to introduce 
them into the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free, by giving them the 
truth, the powerful instrument, employed 
by the Holy Spirit, in consuming the fet- 
ters of the spiritually bound, and calling 
them to be the Lord’s freemen. Make 
Protestants of them, by God’s blessing, and 
danger from that source is at an end. 

It was feared by many serious Christians, 
at one time, that the Roman Catholic im- 
migrants would always prove inaccessible 
to any direct influence from Protestants. 
That fear is now removed from the minds 
of all, who have become acquainted ‘with 
the numerous instances, within the last 
few years, of those who-came into this 
country in darkness—the deep and deplo- 
rable darkness of ‘antichristian delusion— 
and who, by the blessing of God on the 
direct -efforts of colporteurs and mission- 
aries, are now rejoicing in the hope of the 
_ Among the various instrumentalities, 
which the Lord: has lately raised: up among 
us, ‘for ‘the direct benefit of the Roman 
Catholics, and the ‘advancement of his 
spiritual kingdom, the American and. For- 
eign Christian Union has taken. a con- 
spicuous part, and in proportion to its lim- 
ited ‘resources for employing agents in 
the large :field it occupies, it has, been 
enconragingly successful. I must own, 
that while I’eonisider it my duty; as'a Pres- 
bytétidn, to’support, in the first place, the 
Christian enterprises of the Presbyterian 
Church, ‘yet I cannot but regard: with ‘pe- 
culiar favour thie Society, which ‘het°only 
ineets the claims of Christian ‘chi rity for 
the ‘Roman, Catholics ,at home, ‘but also, 
‘with a certain heroism, carries the war of 
truth and love abroad,‘into -the'strongholde 
of the Papacy—nay, the very céntre of 


Romanism 


Papal, power—the very seat of antichrist 


Parroisse,”) and empowered Bartholo- - 
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power, but by-my Spirit, 


throwing out its arms, to bring the ‘Lord’s 
people out of the spiritual Babylon, over 
all the Papal countries of Europe and 
America, as far as it is enabled to stretch 
hand, or move:a finger, to point sinner 
to the Saviour. It has ‘hobly assisted ‘the 
persecuted Portuguese, sympathizes with, 
and assists the Waldenses, and needs only 
the liberal assistance of the Chriatian_pub- 
lic, and the blessing of the Head.of the 
Church, to ‘surround the Vatican; itself with 
such a girdle of heavenly light, as:would 
tender its occupation by the Roman usur- 
per impossible. 

As a specimen of the success, at home, 
of the Christian Union, your reader will 
peruse with interest the following extracts 
from a report of one of the missionaries of 
the Society, Dr. Giustiniani, who has been 
successful in organizing a church “among 
the-Roman Catholic German population of 
Buffalo, New York. 

“Our co tion is not only growing 
in number, but in spirituality ; the pnicte J 
feel that *except a man be born, again: he 


cannot see the kingdom of ‘God.’ 
without the spirit is death. 


“We add, every week, new members | 


= the Roman Catholic 
urch. Especially the rising generation 
of the Roman Catholic familics, ae like the 
Bereans of old; they search the Scriptures 
to see whether it be as your missionary: .is 
preaching unto them. 
“You will be pleased to hear that we 
have a weekly prayer meeting, which is 
very well attended. Yesterday we had our 
third prayer meeting as a congregation, and 
our lecture room, which can conveniently 
hold four hundred 
half full. The Spirit of God is with up; 
we are glad in the Lorp Jusus, who is so 
gracious unto us, | 
“Our Sabbath school, which has suffered 
so much for want of teachers and books, 
has recovered its pristine strength; we have, 
every Sabbath, a minimum attendance of 
two hundred and fifty scholars of both sexes. 
The Lord has provided us with teachers, 
and the scholars provide their own books. 
“Our parochial school is flourishing above 
all expectation. I have over one hundred 
children, most of them children of Roman 
Catholic parents. | 
“The Romish hierarchy have ceased to 
annoy us, but the struggle is in the families. 
The fathers of the families who attend my 
church, send their children into the church 
also, for the day and Sabbath schools; the 
mothers, who are yet under the priestly 
rod of Rome, oppose the right of the fathers, 
and, in many instances, the mother eompele 
the children to.go to the Romish church in 
the father’s absence ; in that way they throw 
the fire-brand into the families, My prin- 
ciple is liberty ‘of conseience; I exhort 
them from the pulpit to that effect. «If 
your wives choose to go to the Roman 
church, do not prevent it, but pray for them, 
that the Lord may enlighten them; ‘rea 
the word of God in your families, the rest 
leave to the Holy Spirit.’ 
‘You see, dear sir, that we are not with. 
out trials, but with Christ we shall over- 
come them all, and in the end we shall--eee 
that all things work together for good to 
those who love God.” 5B. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Necessity of Divine Influence. 


- “Without: me ye can do nothing. 
It is the Spirit that quickeneth.”—. 
Christ.. 3 

_ “Why look ye so earnestly on us, as 
though by our own power or holiness 
we had made this man to walk? Beit 
known unto you‘all, and ‘to all the peo- 
ple of Israel, that by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, even 


by him doth this man stand here before 


you whole.”’— Peter. 
_ We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, .and not of us,, Sothen 
neither is he that planteth any thing. 
neither he that watereth; but Goa that 
giveth the increase.”— Paul, 

“When ‘we enjoy the ‘ministrations 
of the gospel in the greatest purity and 
plenty, we should not place our -trust 
upon them, but wholly depend on the 
influence of divine grace for success. 
We are apt to think, if we had but such 
a minister among us, how much good 
would be done! It istrue, that faltiful 
and accomplished ministers are ,singu- 
lar blessings to the places where they 
labour, because it is by their instrumen- 
tality that the Lord is wont to work: 
but still let us remember, that even.a 
Paul or an Apollos is nothing, unless 
the Lord give the increase. One text 


of Scripture, one sentence, will do more — 


execution, when enforced by divine én- 
ergy, than all the labours of the ablest 
ministers upon ‘earth without. ‘it.”— 
Samuel Davies. 

In the great work of regeneration and 
sanctification all human instrumentali- 
ties and subordinate agencies must prove 
abortive, unless accompanied by the 
Spirit of God. Our efforts to ‘be ‘good 
and to’ do good ‘must 
directed, assisted, -and--succeeded by 
divine influence: ‘Not! by:might/nor 
saith the 
Lord of hosts.’’ | at 

There is, we fear, a lamentable . 


sinful proneness among .some to at mt | 


an undue importance to then and méans, 
particularly on @casions when “more 
than ordinary intéfest may prevail in 
regard to the: subject. of ‘religion, ‘or 
when such occasion#:may: be: 
anticipated. Hence tone are 
sometimes ‘excited, which.,are: 
lized, and in some instanees mischief ts 
- We would not unddrrete ‘the theans 
of grace. They are of divine apporit- 
ment, but valuable 


only as channels 
through which heavenly hlédsin are 


communicated from the “great 
have their place, egiti- 


oAt the same time the 


fully depend | 
give 
and beyon the cansativ: 
‘Author of all good. If ministers*an 
rhat they should 


Christians were aleaya'W 


tice, it would be better: 


eform 


persons, was more than _ 
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: | cause of every saving ¢ par- 
hearitig is defective. The plan is already in 
1ecessft on‘in places of wor- 
away, and ‘the ordinantés “of 
ba 
‘whip’ ine different’ parts:of:the empire. The, fay, and vp | 4 
am looks It consists of tiary be -nproductive ‘of 
ny speaker, from. which ‘pipe | the means of: 
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on the arm of Omni 


end confidence in man; more 
‘anduslified reliance in the power of the 
t)°and ‘less self-sufficiency; more 
otence, 
and-lesg.on human resources. Weneed 
to feel more.and more our own weak- 


ness, that we may appreciate the virtue 


of all-sufficient grace. . The necessity of 
divine influence, however, does not jus- 
tify inactivity on the part of Christians. 
It does. not relax our obligations to the 
most devoted obedience, or furnish any 
for neglect, of in- 

uence 18 necessary, because 6 great- 
ness. of the work to be performed ; it is 
also.promised, and is itself one of the 
most potent incentives to action. It is 
‘ithe Scriptures in connexion 
with the use of means; it was exempli- 
fied, by the apostles, by the most untir- 
ing zeal in the cause of God, and in 
the most incessant labours to promote 
the best interests of man. 


We greatly admire the sentiment, 
Christians and their work, 
at tt, and satit.” Wealso 


admire the sentiment, which would have 
us work as if all depended on ourselves, 
and at the same time feel that all de- 
pends onthe grace of God. J. A. M. 
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we ‘hear by fetter; und from more of them 
through exchange papers in various perts 
of the land, that revivals are now en- 
-| joyed in greater numbers-and power 
| dave heen: kpows, months 
, | or years past. Nor do they seem to be 
¥estricted to particular localities, or denom- 
Ynations of Christiens. If the work is not 
general, it is’ #0 widely diffused that no one 
portion of the Church or the country seems 
to be more highly favoured than another. 


The. Hot “ stra ” or limited 


gence. One sinner repenting makes glad- 
ness among the angels. How much great- 
er the delight when multitudes turn from 
sin to holiness: when the Church is revi- 
ved and converts flock to Zion as doves to 
their windows ! 


bave information, are exceedingly pleasant. 
They exhibit great spirituality of feeling, 
deep emotion, much of the subdued and 
quiet manner of those who are intelligently 
convicted of sin, and with few exceptions, 
these revivals have been conducted thus 
far ina way to command the confidence, 
| while. they awaken the gratitude of all 

good men. | 


® need more unbounded trust in 


vived; asleep in the midst of these seasons 
of refreshing. We hear of some churches 
surrounded by revivals and yet appar- 
ently unaffected. Why is this? Let the 
churches answer. It may require self- 
examination on the part of each professing | 
Christian ; it may call for families apart to 
examine themselves as of old; but the in- 
quiry is one that ought to be met and hon- 
estly answered. If the time to favour 
Zion has come, and that it has, these 
revivals attest, then why will not Zion 
arise and shake herself from the dust, and 
put on her beautiful garments? 
seasons as the present when other churches 
are refreshed and quickened, should be 
embraced by those who have been long 
sitting in darkness. 
self ready to bless his people. 
be gracious. 
those who have the spirit of prayer should 
besiege the throne of grace with their pe- 
titions. 
Give him no rest day nor night. Cry 
mightily unto him. 


are revived. We should be glad to hear 
of more. 


* # * The interesting letter in reference to 
the progress of religion in the Schuylkill 
Valley, is from. the Rev. E. D. Saunders, 
who, we are pleased to state is labouring 
with much encouragement in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. This whole region, which 
ia the destined residence of thousands of 
miners, should engage the very special at- 
tention of the Church. What can be ac- 
complished by the blessing of God on the 
devoted labours of one man, may be seen 
in the results of Mr. Glen’s mission to the 

Tue Revivat at Princeton, New Jer- 
stys — We received intelligence from 
Princeton since our last that the revival is 
still making delightful. progress both in the 


. town and College. Nearly all the students 


have been more or less affected by the in- 
teresting state of things, and many cases 
of hopeful conversion have occurred.— 
Meetings for prayer and conference are 
crowded. The gay and thoughtless are 
brought under the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and jit is believed that many more 
will yet be made the subjects of renewing 


Restonation.—The Rev. Dr. William 
A. McDowell after a long and faithful ser- 
vice in the cause of Domestic Missions has 
resigned his office as Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. We can say 
from long intercourse ,with Dr. McDowell 
in his particular department, that few men 
could have performed the duties of his sta- 
tion with so much ability and so much to 
the acceptance of all concerned. We will 
publish the proceedings of the Board in re- 
ference to this resignation in our next. 


— 


Osservance.—Persons profess- 
ing a conscientious preference for the se- 
venth day of the week as a weekly day 
of rest, have petitioned the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania for a repeal of so much of ex- 


isting statutes against Sabbath breaking, as 


would render them liable to penality for a. 
desecration of the first day of the week, 
the recognized Christian Sabbath. The 
Senate adopted a bill favourably answering 
thé prayer of the petitioners. In the 
House of Representatives a committee re- 
ported adversely to the bill, in which they 
lucidly argue the point and exhibit the 
unreasonableness and danger of the pro- 
posed change. .We shall endeavour in 
our next to find a place for the whole report. 


Universiry.— We under- 
stand that the Rev. Dr. Lindsley has sig- 
pified his intention of resigning the Presi- 
dency of this College at the close of the 
present term. It will be difficult to supply 


Enrroniat Cansxzr.—The New 
York Observer remarks: 

61@ We regret that, owing to unforeseen ob- 
stacles in the*way of meeting his expecta- 


tions, Dr: Alden‘ has relinquished his con- 
nection with the Observer; and has resumed 
the dusies‘of his Professorship in Williams 
has been, stated in 
soma. ofthe. Western New: York. papers, 
thatthe Rey; James Richards, of Morrie- 


town; New Jersey; has jost his health, and 


has been bereft of his reason; and very 
sincere regrets are expressed 
that one sogifted and highly esteemed should 
be shine Inid from his uaefal labours 
It gives us pleagure to learn and to be able 
to.state.that he is.entirely restored to health, 
and that he-will shortly resume his pestoral 
prospect of continued 
and’ enjoyinent. His “illness 
somplete,. that friends. indulge . well 

hopes: that. hia heslth will: yo 


say that pastors would do a great and 
good service to the Church by sending us 
notices of revivals in their fields of labour. 
Such notices should not merely state the 
fact, but give in brief such characteristics 
of the work, as will prove useful in the way 
of encouragement or caution to others. 
These communications are read with avidi- 
ty and with great profit by all who rejoice 
in the prosperity of Zion. 


borough of Lewistown, in the county of 
Mifflin, Pennsylvania, and at other places 
throughout the State, at which, respectively, 
strong and earnest resolutions were adopted 
in opposition to the infidel attempt to make 
the great Central Pennsylvania Railroad 
a great central thoroughfare for Sabbath- 
breakers, and a great curse to all sections 
of country through which it may pass. 
Satan never finds his auxiliaries asleep, 
when a crusade is to be carried on against 
the cause of truth and good morals; and 
why should the advocates of sound morality, 
good social order, and pure religion be less 
active in opposing his schemes? It ap- 
pears that the question is to be settled by the 
force of votes; thirty days are to be allowed 
for this expression of opinion; those who 
have the disposition and privilege of voting 
rightly should not neglect it. If, however, 
the Sabbath-breakers should be most nu- 
merous, let the Legislature be persevering- 
ly appealed to, to abate the nuisance. 
company of men should have the power to 
disturb our peaceful hamlets and farms on 
the Sabbath with the rattling of their loco- 
motives, and more especially they should 
not be permitted to exercise the tyranny of 
depriving poor and industrious operatives, 
who may be dependent upon them, of the 
necessary and refreshing rest of the Sabbath. 
Since the above was written, we find that 
the votes for the first three days stood thus: | 


6438 shares—Stockholders, 160. 
— Stockholders, 69. 


subjoin the following forcible remarks from 
the Working Man's Prize Essay on Sabbath 
observance recently published in England. 


BATH, an institution crossing man’s selfish- 
ness at such a variety of points, and tolerant 
of none of the grosser or more grovelling 
predilections of the masses, se. 

for its full share of hostility and repudiation, 
Avarice grudges it, and would be glad to buy 
it up. 
for ; plausible pretext to seize upon and an- | 
nex it to its domains. Sensuality gloats 
upon it, and scorning its alleged sanctity, 
would spend it in a carnival of folly and 
voluptuousness. Infidelity would raise its 
shouts of triumph on beholding it trampled 
down by worldliness; whilst religious luke- 
warmness holds its entreasu 
with such a relaxing grasp, that it would 
not require‘a very powerful effort to wrench 
them from its custody. | 
bath has most to fear from the gigantic 
Public Companies every where springing 
peer us, in this age of enterprise. 


from the responsibility of attempting, con- 
federacies strong in wealth a 
ence, will be found daring enough to do, 
and that too, with comparative impunity. 
Many of these leagues of selfishness, we 
fear, whose greedi 
intensified by their numbers, would not 
scruple to stretch forth their monopolizing 
hands, and appropriate this day to schemes 
of aggrandisement.’ But should they ever 
be suffered to extort this blessing from: s0- 
ciety, and silence gil indigent remonstrance, 
no earthly power would be able to stand | 
their desolating inroads. 
e 


and die’ 
classes, would be of eccount than 
the small dust of the belane 
hess ‘of thousands of low! 

be ‘spe 
Multitndes of beings, : 


| of ambition, and the inatetiats bf laxury.” 


There is joy in heaven over such intelli- 


The types of these revivals, so far as we 


But there-are far more churches unre- 


Such 


God manifests him- 
He waits to 
These are the times when 


The Lord’s ear is not heavy. 


We do rejoice that so many churches | 


And in this connection we would 


— 


FRIENDS OF THE SABBATH AWAKE! 
Large meetings have been held in the 


No 


For running a line on the Sabbath, 
Against running such a line 2530 shares 


As apposite to the whole subject we 


“ We need not be surprised that the Sas- 


come in 


Selfishness covets it, and waits only 


blessin 


But ‘the Sab- 


at isolated individuals would shrink 


in influ. 


iness is concentrated and 


domestic comfort, the moral elevation, 
spieitaal ‘welfare of the labouring 


f the balance. -. The, happi- 
families would 

F couairy, ‘ 
er, would thus. bes 
the conacripts 


peédily’ and m 


and writing 
him who thinks, speaks, and writes; the 


man with all that he is being therein; but 
in the Word, the Lord alone is.’ ‘The 


The health, | Lord 
munication of a man is a form of the man 

“Is not this lucid? “The meaning 
of the word is the word.” And. what 
important light it sheds upon the sub- 
ject! And the word js the Lord, “just 
as any written or spoken: communication 


VELOPMENT. | 


Professor 


amity, and 
esteemed 
for-their-learning, and were widely read, 
he was in the habit of indulging among his 
friends in speculations, which gave them 
reason to believe that his mind had broken 
loose from the moorings of truth, and that he 
would eventually founder. At that time we 
asked him if he did not find his views un- 
dergoing a change, and his confidence fail- 
ing in those doctrines of the gospel which 
he had once esteemed as fundamental and 
cardinal. He replied that be was making 
progress in the knowledge of truth, and it 
was not possible for any one to advance as 
he was going onward, without having his 
confidence shaken in those dogmas which 
he had received without examination, and 
believed because others did. We then 
ventured to present a single truth to his 
attention, and although he had never inti- 
mated the slightest distrust in it, we asked 
him if he had entire confidence in the doc- 
trine of election which he had long taught 
and professed to believe. He did not hesi- 
tate to avow his doubts, and then candidly 
stated that he trusted the wisdom and good- 
ness of God would deliver all mankind 
from the consequences of sin, and thus 
secure universal salvation. 

In the course of time, the Professor be- 
came deeply interested in the mysteries of 
animal magnetism. He was apparently the 
most enthusiastic and sincere believer in it 
we have ever met among educated men. 
We shall never forget the simplicity and cre- 
dulity with which he exhibited to us a de- 
scription of his own characteristics, drawn 
by a female some hundreds of miles off, 
who had no means of knowing whom she 
was describing, except by feeling with her 
fingers a letter in his handwriting! In her 
ability thus to describe the character of 
any one whose handwriting she could feel, 
her eyes being blindfolded, the Professor 
had the most implicit confidence. Shortly 
afterwards there rose up the remarkable 
shoemaker’s boy, Andrew Jackson Davis, 
to whom extraordinary revelations had been 
imparted ; revelations in science as well as 
theology; revelations that made the circle 
around the moon a belt like Saturn’s, with 
a variety of other astronomical wonders 
that were not greatly exceeded by the cele- 
brated lunar hoax of Richard Adams Locke. 
Yet the Professor received them with the 
most child-like trust, and anticipated the 
most sublime advances in knowledge 
through the medium of the Poughkeepsie 
seer. This was the stone over which the 
Professor stumbled into Swedenborgianism. 

Since that time he has been promul- 
gating through the press, and by public 
lectures, the faith of Swedenborg, but so 
far as we know, without any marked suc- 
cess in the way of making converts. There 
is a considerable number of the sect in this 
country, and few men of learning among 
them. Professor Bush is now their oracle. 
Every pamphlet that he issues is bought 
readily by these people, who are glad that 
some one has come at last to take up the 
pen—the sword of the age—in defence of 
their despised and ridiculoussystem. It was 
very unkind in Jackson Davis to attempt to 
enlighten these people with new revela- 
tions. He was petted by them for a time, 
till he grew vain, and then he had some 
interviews in the spirit with Swedenborg, 
who confessed to Davis that he had made 
some mistakes in his former communica- 
tions which he now corrected, and, if we 
are rightly informed, he commissioned 
Davis to make these corrections known to 
his people. Here was a quandary. To 
admit, on the testimony of Davis, that Swe- 
denborg was wrong, was to make Davis 
greater than Swedenborg. This would 
never do, and as the Swedish seer did not 
condescend to make any communications 
directly to Professor Bush, nor to any of 
the faithful except Davis, it was the safest, 
on the whole, to reject the testimony of 
Davis, and hold fast to the faith as they had 
it in their beginning. But Davis certainly 
had the advantage. It was strictly accord- 


ing to their views that men should receive | 


truth directly from the invisible world by 
the mouth of the spirits of good men who 
had changed their sphere of being, and if 
one asserts that he has had a new revela- 
tion, who could deny his right to teach it, 
as coming directly from the voice of their 
prophet? And especially if the prophet de- 
sires to rectify his old blunders, he ought 
to have the privilege, and his people ought 
to listen and learn. | 

At last we have Professor Bush on an- 
other scheme of doctrine, but derived from 
his Swedish revelations. He has issued a 
pamphlet entitled, “Zetters to a Trinita- 
rian,’ in which he attempts to show that 
“the doctrine of the tri-personality of Jeho- 
vah is inconsistent with the truth of the In- 
carnation.”? -Of course the work is essen- 
tially Unitarian, and as such, exhibits its 
author in affinity with that sect, and mak- 
ing the attempt to present a more consist- 
ent view of the nature of God by the aid 
of Swedenborg’s revelations, than can be 
derived from the Bible alone. The Unita- 
rians will not be particularly flattered or 
gratified by the additional strength thus 
furnished to their cause, and will probably 
prefer to fight their own battles, rather 
than have the help of Swedenborg, of whom 
the largest charity speaks as of a madman, 
and justice as a bad man. 

The reader will be entertained with the 
Professor’s remarks upon the very explicit 
declaration of John, “And the word was 


God.” He says: 


_. “By the Word is meant the Lord’s 
Divine’: Humanity. But has not the title 
*Word’ some relation to the written Word? 


Undoubtedly it has. Since truth is meant 


by the Word, by the Word is meant all 


revelation, thus likewise the Word itself, or 


Holy Scripture.’ ‘The of the 
Word .is the Word.’ All thought, speech, 
derives its essence and life from 


Word is not only from the Lord, but is the 
J, just as any written or spoken com- 


f man ig the form of man him- 


elf.” Here. ae a distinct. allusion .to the 


 continnes atill, with much: energy. It is 


detefmine the gr of another by feeling” 
hig Handwriting. Ateprding tothe 
tic theory, the mind ofthe writer pervades’, 
his‘written communication, and any other 
person in the magnetic state may enter. 
into communion with him by bringing his 
spheres into contact with the spheres of the 
writer, as they are in or upon his words. 
In this sense the word or utterance of any 


person, either oral or written, is the person 
-himeelf. If our readers think this is all 


nonsense, they think as we do; but we are 
eandidly stating what we suppose to be the 
Professor’s idea in this matter. 

We will not pursue the subject. The 
history of Professor Bush’s migrations 
would form a very instructive chapter in 
the annals of error, and we bespeak of him 
a complete record of the various phases of 
opinion which he has presented in the 
course of is remarkable career. We 
know that if he should attempt it, he 
would give a candid narrative. He avows 
his opinions with frankness, and usually, 
when he adopts a new one, hastens to put 
it in print. If the word of a man is the 
man himself however, the word of Profes- 
sor Bush, the country pastor in New Jer- 
sey, must be quite a different person from 
the word of Professor Bush, the Sweden- 
borgian Unitarian. In bringing these re- 
marks to a close, the Professor will allow 
us, on the score of old acquaintance, re- 
spectfully to inquire, What next? 


— 


An Error.—The Congregational Jour- 
nal, usually an accurate, and always a can- 
did paper, makes a serious but uninten- 
tional mistake when speaking of the recent 
change on the part of one of the churches 
in Philadelphia. After speaking of the 
trial in progress before the Presbytery, it 
says: | 

‘‘The case was to be carried up to the 
Synod; but to escape the trial, the minister, 
the Rev. John L. Grant, sent a letter to the 
Presbytery refusing to appear before it, and 
denying its jurisdiction. In the mean time 
he applied to the Old-school Presbytery, 
and was received while he was on trial for 


immoralities.”’ 
Now, the simple fact is, that Mr. Grant 


has never made such application to the 
Old-school Presbytery, and of course has 
never been received by it. It was the 
Church that he had formerly served that 
made the application and was received. 


— 


DR. ACHILLI. 


Dr. Achilli is at present residing in 
England, the guest of Sir Culling Eardley 
Eardley. On the 7th of March a meeting 
was held in London, to welcome his arrival 
in England, after his escape from the In- 
quisition. Exeter Hall, the largest room 
in London, was crowded, and not more 
than half the number of persons who at- 
tended could gain admission. He gave a 
full and satisfactory account of the leading 
circumstances connected with his imprison- 
ment, and the so-called escape last month. 
The London Watchman has the following 
additional particulars: 


It is probable that Dr. Achilli will devote 
himself to the spiritual improvement of his 
numerous countrymen in London, a work 
on which he was just about to enter, when 
the astounding intelligence of the Pope’s 
flight induced him, at any personal sacrifice 
or hazard, to seize the favourable oppor- 
tunity of carrying to the seven-hilled city 
the pure gospel of Christ. The notoriety 
he has acquired, in consequence, will doubt- 
less be a means of leading many Italians to 
attend his ministrations, who might not 
otherwise be disposed to do so. 

Ata meeting of the Torquay Bible So- 
ciety Dr. Achilli said : 

My Dear Brethren—I consider it my 
good fortune to be present at this meeting, 
and I ask your permission to say a few 
words, because, though a stranger by birth, 
I am your brother in the faith. The sub- 
ject of this meeting is one of common inter- 
est to all Christians. The Bible is the book 
of the whole world; it was given to the 
whole human race on that day when the 
Redeemer of all said to his apostles, « Go 
into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature ;’’ Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and keep it.”” Yes, 
blessed is the nation which regards this 
holy word as its best patrimony, and its 
greatest wealth. But, my brethren, I need 
not praise the word of God before you, I 
am speaking to persons grown up and edu- 
cated in the school of the Holy Bible, in a 
meeting for the publication and distribution 
of that book over all the world. You are 
aware that I am just come from Rome. 
You know something of my history. My 
great work in Rome was about the Bible. 
I knew that the Bible alone is able to pro- 
duce areligious revolution. When I speak 
of a revolution, I mean an entire change of 
man, in his relations with God, with socie- 
ty, and with himself. This change in an 
individual is quiet, but in the masses it is 
agitated, because very often it is a rapid 
change of a whole system. ‘Then, experi- 
ence tells us that it is never effected without 
opposition, which must be conquered. This 
revolution I desire for the whole world, be- 
ginning at Rome. 

It was in the days of political liberty that 
the New Testament of Jesus Christ was 
published in Rome for the first time. At 
the same moment copies of the complete 
Bible were introduced, published by ithe 
English Bible Society. I and my friends 
showed this beloved book to the Romans, 
who were not slow in asking us for it. Our 
manner of presenting it was simple. We 
‘had the book in our pockets, when we in- 
troduced topics of religion, and quoted on 
purpose texts of Scripture. We then took 
it out of our pockets and read the quotations 
out of it. I found it better not to offer it, 
but to let them ask for it, and even as much 
as possible to let them be anxious to get it. 
When I gave it, I used always to exact a 
retapee that they would often read it—per- 

aps every day. I had the pleasure of see- 
ing in many shops groups of persons round 
the shopkeeper, the latter reading aloud the 
Bible which I had given him. The Bible 
was in the Constituent Assembly, in several 
public offices, and in several military quar- 
ters. Many soldiers defended their country 
on the walls of Rome with the Bible in 
their pockets.. 

You will ask me, What effect has the 
Bible produced in Rome? I will tell you. 
I do not think any thing can better answer 
bg question than the encyclical letter of 

io Nono, which you must know from 
your paper, in which he exclaims against 
the Bible, the missionaries of the Bible, the 
Bible Societies, &c. because he says that 
in this manner Protestantism, that is pure 
Christianity, has entered into Rome, and 
into many other parts of Italy. I might 
tell you, that after the Bibles were distribu- 
ted, Roman churches were quite left by the 
people, very few going any longer to con- 
fession.. They talked about religion in the 
houses, inthe clubs, ‘in the streets, and in 
the sho It was not only the Pope-King, 
but the they thought about. 
After the Bible was distributed the cry was 
raised for reform, which has continued, and 


quite certain that the: Pope:is more afraid 


a adestroy his thrope in the Vatican: For 


"net, because he knows that this is able to 


> pm who love Rome, my country, with 
yall my heart, I long for the moment when, 
-by means of the Bible, a throne shall be 


“yaised there for Jesus Christ, and for this 


object I assure you that I am ready to in- 
cur new dangers, to encounter new impri- 
sonments, and I would welcome death itself 
if I knew for certain that it would facilitate 
the reign of God over the world. 


Tue Gornam Casz.—lIt will be seen 
from the following notice that this much 
litigated question has at length been set- 
tled. It has been seriously apprehended 
that whichever way it was decided, it 
would cause a serious breach in the Estab- 
lished Church of England. The lawyers, 
however, have discovered an ingenious 
method of settlement by evading the point 
altogether. The case was simply this: 
the Bishop of Exeter refused to induct the 
Rev. Mr. Gorham into a living because he 
refused to recognize the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration as taught in the doctrinal 
standards of the Church. Mr. Gorham 
appealed to the Court of Arches, and the 
Bishop was sustained. The appeal was 
then carried to the Court of last resort, and 
they have decided against the Bishop ; and 
their decision, when stripped of all techni- 
calities, is simply this—that the English 
Established Church has no fixed sentiment 
on the subject of regeneration, and a man 
may be a good churchman, whether he 
attributes the new creation of the soul to 
the administration of baptism, or to the effi- 
cacious agency of the Holy Ghost! Here 
is the decision. 


“The Gorham case has been decided. 
Judgment was pronounced on the 8th of 
March by Lord Langdale, Master of the 
Rolls. The opinion of the Court was that 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration had 
been so held and taught in the Church of 
England as to admit of persons holding dif- 
ferent views upon it to officiate as ministers 
in the Church. The Court therefore ruled 
that the judgment of the Court below must 
be reversed, on the ground that the Bishop 
of Exeter had not shown sufficient cause 
for refusing to induct Mr. Gorham into his 
living. | 

This opinion of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council was concurred in by 
all the members of the Committee who were 
present during the argument, with the ex- 
ception of Vice Chancellor Knight Bruce.” 


Deatu or Eminent Men.—It may be 
seen from our foreign items, that the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth and the Rev. Mr. 
Grimshawe, two eminent and useful divines 
in the English Established Church, evan- 
gelical in their views, and well known by 
their writings, have passed hence. Mr. 
_Bickersteth was particularly prominent in 
every good work, and his death was in per- 
fect keeping with his life. On his medical 
attendant announcing to him that there was 
no hope, he replied, with another and 
higher reference, “ Yes, there is every 
reason to hope,” adding other expressions 
indicative of his consciousness of his ap- 
proaching change, and of his preparation 
to meet it. Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord ! 


Literary INTELLIGENCE.—Dr. Lindsay, 
Aberdeen, Scotland, is bringing out a curi- 
ous work—a Commentary on the Romans, 
written in Latin, by the famous Andrew 
Melville, and never before printed; he is 
also editing along with it, a translation of 
a Commentary on the same Epistle, by 
Charles Fenner, who was principal of a 
now extinct college at Frazerburg, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The volume is expected to appear in the 
course of a few weeks. 

It is stated from Copenhagen, that Dr. 
Munch, Professor at the University of 
Christiania, has presented to the Society of 
Northern Archeology in that city a very 
curious manuscript, which he discovered, 
and purchased during a voyage last year in 
the Orkneys. This manuscript is in good 
preservation; and the form of the charac- 
ters assigns the tenth, or perhaps the ninth 
century as its date. It is said to contain, 
in the Latin tongue, several episodes of 
Norwegian history, relating important facts 
hitherto unknown, and which throw light 
on the darkness of the centuries that pre- 
ceded the introduction of Christianity into 
Norway. Dr. Munch has also presented 
to the Archeological Society several fac 
similes of Runic inscriptions, which he dis- 
eovered in the Orkney Isles, and in the 
north of Scotland. 


Erclesiastical Record. 


On the 20th inst. a committee of the 
Presbytery of Long Island installed the 
Rev. James S. Evans, late of Middletown, 
pastor of the church at Setauket, Long Is- 
land. The Rev. Ezra King preached the 
sermon, the Rev.*Winthrop Bailey pro- 
posed the constitutional questions, the Rev. 
James C. Edwards delivered the charge to 
the pastor, and the Rev. J. McDougall 
gave the charge to the people. 

The Rev. James M. Olmstead has re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the Presby- 
terian churches of Snow Hill and Pitts 
Creek, Maryland, to become their pastor. 

The Rev. John M. White has received 


churches of Salisbury, (Wicomico,) and 
Barren Creek, Maryland, to become their 
pastor. | 
The Rev. James L. Vallandigham has 
received a unanimous call fromthe Presby- 
terian churches of Princess Anne (Mono- 
kin) and Rehoboth, Maryland, to become 
their pastor. The congregations of Mono- 


charge, and it is understood that the Rev. 
Mr. Vallandigham will accept the call 
which has been so cordially and unani- 
mously made upon him to become the pas- 
tor of the two congregations. The mem- 
bers of these congregations are the descend- 
ants and successors of the oldest Presbyte- 
rian organization in the United States. “It 
was here McKemie preached more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

The Rev. L. A. Lowry has received a 
call to the church in Winchester, Ken- 
tucky, and is now labouring in that place. 

The Rev. C. K. Thompson has received 
and accepted a call from the church in 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, the Rev. James 
Crowe having declined. 

The Rev. 8. B. Cheek has been em- 
ployed as a missionary and stated supply 
to the churches of Columbia, Edmunton, 


| and Shiloh. His post-office, during’ the 


present year, will be Columbia, Kentucky. 


of this book than of'the ‘Republican bayo. |. The Fifteenth Steet Presbyterian church 


a unanimous call from the Presbyterian 


kin and Rehoboth propose to unite as one | 


in New York city havé givena unanimous 
call to the Rev. James.Macdonald, of Ja- 
maica, Long Island, to become their pastor. 

On the second Sabbath of November, 
1849, the Rev. B. W. Wailes was ordain- 
ed by the Presbytery of West Hanover, 
and installed pastor of the Charlottesville 
church. 

On the fourth Sabbath of December, 
1849, the Rev. C. R. Vaughan was or- 
dained by the same Presbytery, and in- 
stalled pastor of the First Presbyterian. 
church, Lynchburg. | 

The address of the Rev. L. Murray is 
Lamar, Marshall county, Mississippi, and 
not Lincolnton, North Carolina, as former- 


change. 

On the 6th day of February, 1850, the 
Rev. J. Henry Smith, by leave of the same 
Presbytery, resigned the pastoral care of 
the Pittsylvania Court House church, to 
take charge (as Principal) of the Samuel 
Davies Institute, located at Halifax Court 
House, Virginia. 


Paonthly Concert Record. 


We have room only this month to give 
an abstract of the most recent information 
from the Missionary stations. 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 

Cuina.—Letters from the Canton Mission 
dated the 27th November, 1849, state that 
the Rev. W. Speer had it in contemplation, 
with the consent ofhis brethren, tomake a tem- 
porary visit to this country, having had the kind 
offer of a free passage to New York. He 
viewed this visit partly as a question of health, 
having suffered from attacks which threatened 
to remove him finally from his chosen work, but 
which, he has been led to think, will be arrested 
by the proposed voyage. Meg up his 
Chinese studies as far as possible, he hopes, “ at 
an early day, to hasten back to the work to 
which he has been called.” An urgent request 
is made in the annual Report of the Mission 
that at least two additional labourers should be 
sent without delay to this field. 


| §S1am Misston.—Letters have been received 
of dates to the 21st of November. The mission- 
aries have obtained by purchase an eligible piece 
of land in the city of Bangkok for the use of the 
mission. Heretofore they have lived in rented 
houses, but these were no longer available. 
They were proceeding with the erection of suit- 
able buildings; a measure of necessity, and in- 
volving much trouble, but recommended by con- 
siderations of economy and comfort. 


Inp1a: Loprana Mission.—The advices from 
this mission are dated to the 5th of December. 
The Rev. Messrs. Newton and Forman had 
reached their new station at Lahor, and met 
with a cordial reception from European friends 
at that city. They were much impressed with 
the importance of Lahor, as a field for widely 
extended missionary influence. 


FuRRUKHABAD Mission.—Letters have been 
received dated to the 22d of December. On 
the 14th of November, Mr. Julius Ullman, 
licentiate preacher, was ordained as a minister 
of the gospel by the Presbytery of Furrukhabad. 
Mr. Ullman has since started for Germany, his 
native country, to be absent from his station a 
year or two. We regret to learn the death of 
Daniel Wells, the native assistant at Agra. 
The health of the Rev. A. H. Seely continuing 
to be feeble, he has been advised to reside for a 
season in the hills. He is suffering from a 
bronchial affection. 


ALLAHABAD Mission.—The Rev. J. Owen 
writing on the 3d of December, mentions 
that some changes had been made in the 
arrangements of the Mission College, which 
were working satisfactorily. 
upwards of one hundred and fifty in actual 
attendance in the English department alone; 
more than we ever had before, and about twice 
the number that attended when it was a govern- 
ment seminary. . . In the vernacular depart- 
ment are one hundred and forty; total in the 
institution, two hundred and ninety. These 
are twice every day assembled in the large hall 
for religious instruction and devotional exercises, 
at ten in the morning and three in the after- 
noon, at both which times I have a cheering 
audience to preach to. The room is a long 
one, and those that sit back are on raised seats. 
The sight is an interesting one. We need now 
the Holy Spirit! Oh, if he should come down into 
this hall, what an influence would go forth, not 
only for Allahabad, but also for all North India!” 


Catirornia.—The Rev. James Woods, a 
Missionary of the Domestic Board has arrived 
at San Francisco. Mr. Woods left New York 
early in last summer, with his wife and two 
children. They took passage in a ship round 
Cape Horn. Their passage was long, most of 
it exceedingly boisterous, and attended with im- 
minent danger. But a kind Providence has 
preserved him and carried him safely to the field 
of hisfuture labours. In a letter he says: “God 
in his kind providence has watched over and 
preserved us in safety and health, through all 
_ and exposures.” He wrote from San 

rancisco, but expected in a few days to remove 
to Stockton, and make that the field of his 
labours. The same letters announce a meeting 
for the organization of a Presbytery, according 
to the direction of the last General Assembly. 

From Benicia, the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge 
writes: “Our congregations steadily increase‘ 
and the germs of order are springing out of the 
confusion incident to our condition. While 
there is much to discourage, the truth is every 
day becoming more apperent, ‘ They that be 
with us are more than they that be against us.’” 
He adds—“A meeting of Presbytery has been 
called gt this place (Benicia) on the third Wed- 
nesday in February. This congregation have 
made out a call for me to become their pastor, 
which I shall probably accept; and in that case, 
the installation will take place during the meet- 
ing.” This will indeed be a new thing in Cali- 

fornia, the instalment of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, ay it be the beginning of good days to. 
_ that new and important country. : 


AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. | 


Soutu Arrica.—At the annual meeting of 
this mission, held in September, arrangements 
were made for the occupancy of two or three 
' new stations. The demand for books was so 


| great, that the mission requested Mr. Wilder to 


assume the direction of the press till a printer 
| should arrive from the United States. m a 
letter dated November 25th, it appears that he 
entered at once upon the duties assigned him; 
and prior to the date just mentioned, fifteen hun- 
dred copies of a new hymn-book had been print- 
ed, as also an edition of a tract written by Mr. 
Bryant; and an arithmetic prepared by Mr. 
Bryant was in the press. Mr. Wilder is now at 
Umbilo, half an hour's ride from Port Natal. As 
. there were several other posts which it seemed 
very desirable to occupy without delay, the 
brethren found it difficult to select one and as- 
sign it to Mr. Tyler. His location, therefore, 
was deferred for three months. 


A1nTaB.—In a letter dated December 17th, 
Mr. Schneider writes, “Our congregations are 
|Jarge and attentive. Yesterday the house 

was crowded to overflowing. Quite a number 
were unable to find a place within doors; and 
there must have been some twenty new hearers, 
There have been several additions to our con- 
gregation within a few days; and the prospect 
| of further increase is of the most cheering kind.” 


Smyrna.— Mr. Riggs says, under date of 
January 22, “Our Armenian meetings have in- 
} crea in interest, and somewhat in numbers 
too, within a few weeks; and one individual in- 
dulges the hope that he has become a new man 
in Christ Jesus. Although we cannot speak 
with much confidence of these favourable ap- 
-pearances, we regard them as new motiyes to 
prayer and effort; and we solicit the prayers of 
those who love Zion, that the Lord will revive 
his work here.” 

Broosa.—From a letter of Mr. Ladd, dated 
December 31, the following extract is taken:— 


bers, nine males and six females, one of the lat- 
ter being a subject of the revival this year in the 
female seminary at Constantinople. 1 am happy 
to say that they all seem to be united together 
in brotherly love. There has not been the least 
difficulty, thus far, with any one of the church 
members. There has been no complaint. re- 
culty in any church meeting, or in relation to 
any matter pertaining to the church. And at 
present there appears mang opposition on 
the part of the Armenians. ere is secret op- 
position, no doubt, and about as much of. it as 
ever; but the Armenians generally seem dis- 
posed to treat 
many are ready to hold friendly conversation 
with them in public places, The fact is, great 
numbers of 


that the truth is with the Protestants; and it 
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“We have now | 
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specting any one; nor has there been any diffi- 


the Protestants with civility; and | 
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the new edition, Mr. Winslow sa ae 


toa of a royal octavo lish Bible; 
“which is a it compression of matter and 
pe, com with any thing we have had be- 


congregations are represented as 
“ good,” and the schools appear to be flourishing. 
Benevolent individuals have given to the mis- 
sion about nine hundred dollars towards defray- 
ing the expense of the schools. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Schuylkill Valley Church. 


The Rev. Mr. Glen has, through 
much persevering labour, succeeded, by 
the blessing of God, in organizing a 
church of twenty-one members in the 
Schuylkill Valley. This information 
was, I perceive, communicated to the 
Presbyterian by the Rev. Mr. Webster, 
who has taken so deep an interest in 
this long Valley, abounding in villages, 
as to spend in it several weeks every 
year in preaching at a distance of many 
miles,—from twelve to forty,—west- 
ward from his own congregation at 
Mauch Chunk. By such selFdenial 
alone can churches be established in 
destitute regions. In such obscure toil 
a worldly ambition finds no gratification. 

Never did I see a church, minister, 
elders, and members, appear to feel the 
weight of Christian responsibility more 
than the Schuylkill Church at its or- 
ganization. A series of religious ser- 
vices commenced. Neighbouring minis- 
ters cheerfully contributed their aid. 
Miners and their families from miles 
around came to hear the gospel. I ob- 
served several mothers bearing their in- 
fants in their arms. Night after night, 
and week after week, the room was 
filled. The deepest solemnity pre- 
vailed,—intense interest, often express- 
ed by tears, never accompanied with 
confusion. 

On the Sabbath before the last, as 
Mr. Glen has not yet been ordained, I 
received twenty-one members into this 
new church in the village of New Phila- 
delphia. On last Sabbath, Mr. Web- 
ster was expected to receive as many 
more into it in Patterson, a village four 
miles to the east. Mr. Glen resides at 
Middleport, a little town midway be- 
tween these places. 

Thus it has pleased God that a church 
should treble its numbers in a few weeks 
after its organization. ‘The people 
had a mind to work.” The Lord heard 
their prayers and smiled on their efforts. 

Four miles west from New Philadel- 
_ at Port Carbon, the Rev. Mr. 

ardlaw has just received on examina- 
tion thirteen members, making about 
twenty in all within the last four months. 
Two miles west is Pottsville, with a 
population of eight thousand, where, 
two Sabbaths since, I received into the 
Central Presbyterian Church ten mem- 
bers, and on the previous sacramental 
occasion seventeen. Of these, eight 
were on examination. E. D. g 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Sovereignty of God. 


The means which God employed to 
deliver his chosen people from the fa- 
mine, which he had appointed, is made 
a@ matter of praise and thanksgiving 
by the Psalmist. Ps. cv. 16, 17. 
It is not to be supposed that David 
had forgotten the iniquity of the sons 
of Jacob, or the sufferings and temp- 
tations of Joseph. But the sins and 
the trials of men are of no import- 
ance when compared with thé glorious 
purposes of God, which he will accom- 
plish by their means. Such things were 
important as exhibitions of human cha- 
racter; they were yet more important 
as means for the accomplishment of an 
end; but far more valuable were they 
as proofs of the sovereignty, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Lord. So thought 
the Psalmist, and when praising God 
for his deeds amongst men, he mentions 
this, that he had sent Joseph to pre- 
serve the lives of his people. This ser- 
vant of the Most High had been sold, 
by wicked hands, as a slave to men. 
But there is no stopping to condemn the 
deeds of men, but a herbetae on to 
praise the deeds of God. He is adored 
as the Sovereign of the Universe, 
who maketh even the wrath of man, 
his wicked thoughts and purposes, to 
praise him. It was the Divine Sover- 
eignty which called forth the Psalmist’s 
highest notes of praise, and most ardent 
strains of adoration. — 

So should it be with every Chris- 
tian. He ought indeed to deplore his 
own sins and those of his fellow men; 
and pray and earnestly long and strive 
for his own sanctification and the re- 
demption of the world. But amid his 
praying and longing and een his 
joy and hope are in the might and the 
wisdom and the mercy of his God. The 
work of redemption and sanctification 
is hot man’s work, though in part by 
human agency. The accomplishment 
is with one who is able and wise to per- 
form, and who will do all his pleasure. 
Here surely is enough to encourage 
hope and effort. It would truly be vain 
for man to strive in a way which God 
had not appointed. Yet it can af- 
ford no excuse for indifference or idle- 
ness, that God has not revealed the par- 
ticular time and manner of the fulfil- 
ment of his purposes. It is sufficient 
to know that the final restoration of the 
Lord’s chosen people has been decreed, 
and that it is a part of the divine plan 
to work by human means. Whether 
then, now, or hereafter, was the time 
appointed; whether this or that was 
the means selected, may have been kept 
from man; yet many things have been 
revealed; enough to give general di- 
rection to human efforts; abundantly 
enough to expand the soul with reasons 
for praise and adoration. 
rance upon many points, is the result of 
God’s wisdom. Whether this one is to be 
chosen and that one left, is not for man 
to know; but, in the absence of such 
knowledge, duty to each is equally 
plain. There must be a striving for the 
good of all; and though it be not known 
whether this or that shall be saved, yet 
an assurance may be felt, that God will, 
if it seem good in his sight, bless the 
humblest means for the salvation of 
men. The Christian rejoices to be a 
co-worker with him in-w hands are 
the hearts of all his creatures; and 
while he knows and feels the utter 
-weakness of human aid, he glories in 
the thought that the increase is of God. 


While he feels the impotency of his own 


heart and hands he rejoices in the be- 
lief that the Holy Spirit is all powerful 
to convert and to purify. He cannot 
know why his own efforts and those of 
his fellow Christians are not always 
crowned with success,:nor why oné is 


erder to | saved and another permitted to be: lost. 


Man’s igno- 


persons in England, are also entertain- 
ed at Geneva, and perhaps, in & more 
complete manner, by Dr. Scherer, who, 
on this account has relinquished his du- 
ties of Evangelical Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the College. 

SS pecial courses of lectures, which, 
however, form more or less a part of 
the ordin courses, have been com- 
menced in 


of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures. 
He announced, that after having exam- 
ined the question of the canon general- 
ly, he should consider it under the his- 
torico-critical point of view, next under 
the historico-dogmatic, and then would 
come to the objections and their solu- 
tion. M. Gaussen takes for his subject 
the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
He establishes a succession of positions 
or inspiration ;—first, of the 
secondly, of the New Testament. After 
having carried to a certain point the 
development of the subject, he proposes 
to the pupils to submit to him their 
doubts and objections on each position, 
one’‘after another. M. Merle 
né treats of authority in matters of faith, 
under the point of view of Christian 
symbolization. He announced that he 
would make a comparative exposition of 
the opinions of the several churches and 
schools of Christianity on the principle 
of religious truth—the canon and inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures—and com- 
menced by showing that the great for- 
mal principle of the Evangelical Church 
roceeded from the sovereign, exclusive, 
infallible authority of the Scriptures 
inspired by God. He will successively 
touch on the principium cognoscendt, 
the Roman, or Popish system; the tra- 
ditional, or Catholic school; the mysti- 
cal, and the Rationalistic, or Socinian 
schools. Besides the students, man 
persons not belonging to the school will 
attend these lectures. The usual lec- 
tures proceed as heretofore. 

At the meeting of the 4th of Janu- 


of Management had to announce tothe 
students the resignation of M. Scherer, 
and the unanimous acceptance of it by 
the Board, on the 2d, and by the Gene- 
ral Committee of the Evangelical So- 
ciety on the 8d, of January, M. Merle 
d’Aubigné, added that if, as it might at 
first have been thought, it had been only 
a matter of slight difference on this 
theological question, himself and col- 
leagues would have agreed to decline to 
accept the resignation which had been 
tendered, and to have endeavoured to 
come to some understanding in order to 
retain, without danger, the advantage 
of M. Scherer’s abilities; and that they 
only came to the painful resolution of 
separating from him, after being con- 
vinced that it was not a slight difference, 
but a matter actually affecting the doc- 
trine itself of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. ‘It is with emotion, 
er, and tears,’ added the P 
‘that we have come to the 
But placed between the.Céllege and the 
Lord our Master, between an unKeard- 
of system in the Church of the livin 
God, and the absolute and eternal wor 
of truth, we could not hesitate. 
Scriptures cannot be broken, the Lord 
has said. (John x. 85.) That inspired 
Scripture of which the words were 
taken as the rule of his conduct by the 
Lord of glory himself, in his struggle 
in the desert, that Scripture which shall 
be to us by much greater reason, a lamp 
unto our feet, and a light unto our 
athe, and which says: He who loves 
is brother more than me ts not worthy 
of me. We have, therefore, obeyed the 
Scripture, and allowed our brother to 
depart rather than turn from the Lord. 
. . . If in the time of old it was said, 
‘Amicus Plato, amicus Aristoteles, ma- 
gis amica veritas;’ what should be said 
when this truth is God himself and his 
word? ... . The foundation of the 
Christian building is revealed to us by 
the builders themselves, when they say, 
= ii. 19.) ‘ Now ye are of the house- 
hold of God; andare built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Je- 
sus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner-stone.’ The apostle-prophets, Peter, 
John, Matthew, Paul, who are still at 
this time acting in the midst.of us by 
their writings. . . . What a misfortune 


found! In the walls of a building de- 
fects may be visible, but in the founda- 
tion they are more dangerous, for if the 
basis is shaken the whole may give way. 
Christ is the foundation, and he is to 
found only in the Holy Scriptures: they 
are there for us, if we may so say, the 
very foundation of the fonndation; and 
if we need a Christ without sin, we also 
need a Bible without error. If that 
which bears testimony to Jesus Christ, 
was found to be a mixture of truth and 
error, we might also have a Christ in 
whom falsehood had a share. Jesus 
Christ, the basis of the Church, would 
himself then fail us and nothing be left. 
- « oe The rain came, the winds blew, 
and great was the fall thereof !’ 

‘We have built this school on the 
rock of the Word, and we ask that it 
should so remain. To alter and place 
it on the uncertain sands of human 
opinions, would be to abandon our first 
and most sacred duty towards God, 
and, with God’s help, we never will. . . 

‘Should this school be reduced to 
four students, the number it began with, 
or should it not even reckon one, let it 
cease to exist a thousand times rather 
than it should be unfaithful to the Lord 
and to the oracles of God. If he re- 
quires us to be foremost in meeting the 
assault, and to arrest the first shock, 
let him take and sacrifice us. Always, 
and whatever may come, we will main- 
tain and bear aloft the sacred. book 


of the Old and New dispensstions; and 
we repeat the words of an apostle—He 
therefore that_ seth, despiseth not 
man, but God. (1 Thess iv. “2 maga 
~The Christian Times of the 8th Feb- 
ruary, has an anonymous letter- from 
Geneva, of the 80th January, the writer 


formed, but it contains great mistakes. 
For example, it says, Pr 

of the Church has re M. Scherer 
to abstain from the Lord's table. This 


is incorrect. M. Scherer, seeing the 
eneral feeling of pain produced im the 
e Presbytery, that he had.ceased 
be a member of the Church, The 
he still continued to profess other Chris- 
tian doctrines, it was not at liberty to 


the resignation he had given to 
Cor. London. Paper. 


e Svhool of Theology owing | 
to these circumstances. M. Pilet treats . 
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the Barl of ‘Harewood, in the village 
‘Harewood; and other places on the 


‘express 
a tenant of the Earl o 


obtained 


and instruction, 


reader. 


then 


some ¥ervice, we trust, in promoting the 
‘work of reform now in progress. 


‘Aw Essar om ras Evits or Porvtan lowonarce. 
By. John Foster. Revised and enlarged edition. 
| Neo York, 1850, Robert Curter & Brothers; Phila- 
tlghia, William 8. Martien, 12mo, pp. 300. 


Poster has ‘justly been characterized as 


’the great essayist, and this, on the Evils of 
‘Popalar Ignorance, is not the least of his 
works. It has; However, been so long be- 
fore the public, and so generally esteemed, 
‘that we need do no more than refer the 
‘féader to this handsome and revised edition 
Paitosorar or rx Monats 
Retrei0n, as- discoverable in the faith and cha- 
_. raster of men. By the Rev. Herman Hooker, D.D. 
“New York, 1850, Robert Carter & Brothers; 
Philadelphia, William S. Martien, 12mo, pp. 286 
Anew edition of a book which appeared 
fourteen years since, and which has been 
‘esteemed as an able analysis of unbelief, in 
ite. nature, causes and tendencies, and as 
‘containing much just thought and whole- 
‘some reflection on the whole subject. | 
Gosrst Mrstenr or Sanctirication, opened 
in sundry practical directions; suited especially to 
the case of those who labour under the guilt and 
power of indwelling sin. To which is added a 
germon on Justification. By Mr. Walter Mar- 
-ghall, Iste pteacher of the gospel. Naw York, 
1850, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 

. William 8. Martien, 18mo, pp. 320. 
“ ‘We know of few books which may be 
read with more advantage, provided it be 
‘read fully and carefully, than Marshall on 
Sanctification. It is full of thought, full of 
‘Scripture, and the whole subject is reasoned 
‘out with great ability. Hervey testified 
that it had been of signal use to his own 
heart, ‘and he strongly recommended it to 
Tax Divine.Law or Bewzricence, by the Rev. 
Parsons Cooke, Lynn, Massachusetts. American 

Tract Society, 18mo, pp. 87. 


-** We understand this to be one of the 


prize essays on the subject of Christian 
‘beneficence, and it is certainly treated with 
ability, in its developments of the laws of 
charity, and in its practical enforcement of 
these laws. We know of few subjects on 
which men are Jess disposed to read, than 
on the duty of benevolence, and yet few 
‘of greater importance. Did men come up 
to the gospel standard on this point, the 
Church and world would be in a different 
(position. . 

. “We have received No. 6 of the Messrs. 
‘Appletons’ admired Dictionary of Mechan- 
‘ies, Engine work, and Engineering. It is 
fully adaptedtothe times. 
-. Also the Union and Christian Pearl for 
“March, the Christian Instructor, the Home 
“Missionary, the Mother’s Magazine, and 
‘the Advocate of Peace for April; and the 
-seventh Annual Report of the Managers 
“of the New York State Lunatic, Asylum. 


We have received the first number of a 
‘spirited and racy Magazine, published in 
Priticeton, and entitled the Princeton Maga- 
mine, under the editorial management of 
“William C. Alexander, Esq. It is a 
“monthly, $2.00 per year, in atlvance. 

'» The Letters of the Rev. Drs. W. L. 
Breckinridge, and Edward P. Humphrey, 
‘On the agitated subject of Theological 
Seminaries in the West, have been issued 


in pamphlet form. 


_. The Knickerbocker for March was late 
in reaching us, but all the more welcome, 


‘full of entertainment, and furnishing several 
“spirited and valuable articles. 


>. Mary Gray is the subject of a beautiful 
little memoir, printed for private distribu- 
tion, but richly worthy of a place in every 
“family of children. 


A BRITISH NOBLEMAN. 
-- The following is a verbatim et litera- 


‘tim copy of a “notice” which has been 


‘served upon all the cottage tenants of 
of 


estate : 7 
consequence 


of the continued 


‘practice of over-crowding, and taking 


rs into the cottages upon the Hare- 
estate (more especially within the 
Of Hatewood), contrary to the 
ts and_ regulations, 
notice is hereby given, that esoenes, 

| pant of the Earl of Harewood, 
ho shall from. the date hereof, take in 


arry, snd 
husband, without having 
permission from the 


} wood, shall receive notice 


‘of. 


| endif. in the 


employment of 
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on of useful knowledge 
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hen sentiments in this book, that religious 
are pained to meet with ina volume 
‘20 attractive. “White Jacket" 
 Feveals the abominations perpetrated on 
~Sboard our national vessels, and will do 
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‘of Refuge in thie city, 
‘adaptation the of that class of 


, 


It is a noble “Institution, conceived in the 

‘purest benevolence, and thus far sustained 

with admirable prudence and success. ~ 
Back far as 1824, and now, at 


| the gloss of ite first quarter of century, 
| it eankes*® report which exhibits a great 


amount of good accomplished, more than 
‘eafficient to repay the toil and expense it 


| Has cost. It has had no less than four 


thousand six hundred and sixty-three chil- 


dren im its walls and ‘ander its discipline, 


and six, hundred and thirty-eight of these 
have been its inmates in the year 1849. 
As early as the year 1818 a society ex- 


|-isted in this city to prevent pauperism. 


Its friends, in the prosecution of their be- 
nevolent labours, were deeply distressed 
‘with the condition and prospects of the 
numerous youth, born of vicious parents, 
nd growing up under influences that ren- 
dered them almost the certain victims of 
vice. When. these youth were convict- 


_ | ed of petty crimes, they were sentenced 


to confinement among experienced rogues 
and hardened villains, with whom they 
speedily learned to be proficients in ini- 
quity. They came from prison graduates 
of a college of sin, ten-fold more the chil- 
dren of hell than before. The attention of 
the public was roused to the necessity of 
making some provision for this class of 
depraved and perishing youth. A society 
was formed; a charter was asked and ob- 
tained of the Legislature, and funds raised 
by voluntary donations, to build and sus- 
tain a House of Refuge, to which children 
of both sexes, convicted of crime, may be 
by law consigned, and there kept until they 
are put out as apprentices to trustworthy 
persons. ‘ 


of revenue by which the Institution is 
supported. It was found that the greatest 


from the miserable emigrants who are land- 
ed here without the means of support. 
The Legislature imposes a passenger tax 
on these people, and it is quite an item of 
revenue. This Society asked of the Legis- 
lature a part of the income from this fund, 
as it takes the children of these emigrants 
under its care. The request was granted, 
and eight thousand dollars are annually 
derived from this source. : 
Another cause of vice among children 
was, and is, the intemperance of parents. 
But the city licenses men to make drunk- 
ards ; so the Society asked and obtained a 
grant of four thousand dollars a year, from 
the money received for the sale of licenses 
tosellrum. Think of that! A Christian 
city, in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, selling licenses to men to 
make drunkards, and then giving the blood 
money to support an asylum forthe drunk- 
ard’schildren! On the same principle the 
Society asked a portion of the fund derived 
from the sale of licenses to every theatre 
and circus. Thisalso was granted. Here 
is an admission by the city authorities, that 
the theatre and circus.are schools of vice— 
and the city makes provision for the pupils 
when they have learned their lessons in 
them. It sends them to the House of Re- 


| fuge when the school has finished them. 


These are facts, and they speak fearfully 
against granting licenses for any practices 
that deprave the morals of the people. 
Some of the easy sort of people say 
that liquor will be sold, and theatres will 
be opened, and circuses will be set up, 
and it is better to regulate them by 
law, than to attempt to suppress them. 
But this is a shallow and wicked pretence. 
The law should not approve of that which 
is evil. It should frown upon all wrong, 
and if men will sell liquor, and exhibit cor- 
rupting and debasing amusements, they 
should do it in spite of law, not with its 
sanction. 

Yet from these three sources the House 


| of Refuge draws from fifieen to sixteen 


thousand dollars every year, and this sum 
with the labour of the children, is about 
equal to the support of the establishment. 
This would be a very fitting place to 
speak of the exhibitions in the city which 
do so much to deprave its morals and de- 
stroy the youth, but we will walk intosome 
of these establishments in a future letter 
and turn them inside out. Let us look a 
little further at the boys and girls in this 
House of ours which we are now visiting. 
Three hundred and three were received 
last year, all of them white but twenty-two. 
That speaks well for the coloured children. 
The parentage of two hundred and forty- 
seven has been ascertained, and of these 
only sixty-nine were American! That is 
another great fact. Read it, and think of it! 
Only sixty-nine out of two hundred and 
forty-seven were the children of American 
parents! But how many were Irish? 
Answer—one hundred and thirty-four. 
Nearly two-thirds of the whole number are 
the children of Irish parents; and more 
than two-thirds, one hundred and seventy- 
eight, are foreigners. Truly we have to 
bear the sins, as well as support the pau- 


‘pers of Europe. It is hard, but we seem 


to have been born for this.time. As the 
lecturers say, it is our mission, and we must 
make the best of it. 


_. These young rogues are not kept here 


in idteness. They are all at work. When 


_I was among them the boys were making 
‘rezor straps, and cane seats to chairs, and 


some of them are employed in making da- 
guerreotype cases, and various other mat- 


Ptéts: ‘the girls were sewing, and a vast 
“amount of work they turn out in the course 


of a year. 
~Lastsammer they had‘a fedrful time in the 


House, when the cholera rushed upon the 


premises and ‘seized these helpless chil- 


fen, It was sudden in its attack “and 


threatened to sweep them all off together. 


fow days ‘after it. eppented: nincty- 


| thuse-qwere da the sick list. All the hospi- 


tals were filled;-and sometimes the poor 


You will be amused to know the sources 


number of subjects for its care was derived 


is 


{and ‘even 
the late Sultan was ey Geo 
ian slave. Circassian slaves are now 


ease. There is no more use in running 
away from the cholera than the cholic. 
“In every case,” says the physician, 
“where medicines were administered in 
the early stage of the disease, the patients 
recovered.” 

_ The Institufion has a chaplain devoted 
to the moral. instruction of these youth, and 
five teachers constantly engaged in giving 
them such literary training as is essential to 
prepare them for business. One of these 
teachers was a pupil of mine when he was 
a boy. | 

I had no thought when beginning this 
sketch of filling a sheet with‘it, but it has 
interested me, more I think than it will 
you. 
example from this House, and similar in- 
stitutions are now in Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, Westboro’, Mas- 
sachusetts, all of them established since 
the opening of this. The State of New 
Jersey has, during the late session of its 
legislature, appointed commissioners to es- 
tablish one in her bounds. It is greatly 
needed. 

Again, I wait for you, but whether you 
write or not, 1 am yours truly, 

IRENZDS. 


THE TURKS. 


We naturally regard the Turks as a 
species of outside barbarians, and it is 
a little difficult to survey them with a 
oom unprejudiced eye; yet an 

onest view affords much that can be 
contemplated with satisfaction. Their 
gravity of mien, soberness of gait, and 
rich flowing robes give them an air of 


trast with the hurricd expression, the 
lar garments of Franks; and there is a 
natural ease and delicacy in their social 
forms and etiquette, that is far superior 
to any thing ordinarily observed at 
home. Personal cleanliness is not 
among them, as among us, a half-ne- 
lected “‘semi-virtue,’’ but a scrupulously 
fulfilled religious obligation. Propriety 
and courtesy distinguish their mutual 
intercourse, and hospitality, rendered 
to all, without distinction of country or 
condition, is an inviolable duty. Quar- 
relling is extremely rare among them, 
and their treatment of the brute crea- 
tion is far kinder than ours. The Ko- 
ran prescribes the giving of one-tenth 
of their income to charitable purposes, 
and benevolence with them is no tran- 
sient impulse, but an abiding sacred 
principle. I look here in vain for the 
squalidity and beggary that used to 
meet my eyes every where in la belle 
France and “Merrie England.” In- 
temperance, the curse of so many Chris- 
tian lands, is driven away from the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet by the divine law 
which forbids the use of wine. The 
fatalism, for which the Turks are re- 
proached, is not the stupid folly it is 
represented. They are as earnest in 
averting calamity as other men; but 
when calamity comes, with sublime re- 
signation, they are ready to exclaim, 
‘¢ God hath willed it.” In truth and hon- 
esty they are inferior to few other peo- 
le, and are certainly far superior to the 
ews and Christians that dwell among 
them. Amours, and intrigues, and 
conjugal infidelity prevail to a certain 
extent in their social life, but far less 
than in France, which calls itself the 
mistress of modern civilization; and 
public prostitution among them has no 
local habitation, and hardly a name. 
Polygamy is tolerated by the law, but 
public opinion decidedly condemns it. 
It is the magnates of the land only 
who have a plurality of wives; even 
they seldom have more than two or 
three, and the Sultan himself never 
more than seven. The Koran permits 
husbands to chastise and divorce their 
wives at pleasure; but these privileges are 
not often abused. Children are trained 
to honour and submit to their parents, 
and great affection and kindness usual- 
ly pervade their family relations. The 
women, instead of being kept in that 
strict restraint so generally imagined, 
are in reality more free than in any 
continental country of Western Europe. 
They repair to the mosques, range the ba- 
zaars, and ride into the country on plea- 
sure parties in perfect liberty. Multi- 
tudes of them, of all classes, go every Fri- 
day unattended to the valley of the Sweet 
Waters, five miles up the Golden Horn. 
I have been among them there, and 
have seldom beheld more unrestrained 
and yet innocent enjoyment. It is true 
that Mahometan females are not allow- 
ed to appear in public unveiled; but 
this is no great hardship, since the 
yushmec, which is of white muslin, is 
usually, especially if the face is pretty, 
so thin and transparent, that the fea- 
tures are easily discernible. The Sul- 
tana frequently issues edicts, prescribing 
the thickness of the veils, and the mode 
of wearing them; but woman’s will 
is the same every where, and the com- 
pliance is but temporary. __ 
It is true, that among Mahometans, 
‘women are not ranked so high in the 
scale of creation as men; but the pre- 
vailing. idea, that females are here 
deemed to have no souls, is a strange 
mistake. They are regarded as immor- 
tal beings, ed. as subject to religious 
obligations and responsibilities.. Hus- 
eas may or may not, as they please, 
admit their wives to share with the hou- 
ries their love in the abodes of bliss 
hereafter; but the wives who are ex- 
cluded are neither annihilated nor 
damned, but go to dwell -in separate 
— places of enjoyment. 
_ Slavery still exists in Turkey, but 


with none of its blacker-elements. Its 


-type is much like that of the slavery of 
ancient Scripture times.. The slave, 
instead of being a soulless chattel, is 
really a member of his master’s family. 


' He is neither despised-nor degraded; he’ 
possesses his rights and his privileges, 


and has many facilities for. elevating 
his social condition. His compulsory 


‘term of service is only seven years, and 
when he leaves his master, the latter is 


gonna to settle upon him a pecultum. 
e is subjected to no such task-work as 
imposed upon the American slave, 
sihce his business is not field labour, 


but attention to the personal wants of 


his master. Slaves in Turkey frequent- 
to the ‘highest places of trast 
‘and. dignity, and become Seraskiers 
iziers.. The son-in-law of 


a Geor- 


comparatively rare, not however on ac- 


tin willingness on the par 


‘gount of any 


Mi parénts to entrust” th 


And the p. would have been. saved had they | 


Other cities and states have taken 


gentlemanly dignity, in pleasing con- 


impertinent carriage, and the stiff angu- 


| Obstacles find their wa 


| 


as 
rts. 


le, are never ex 
vat, _are. to. be purchased only 
rivate houses in the suburb of Tophane. 


here is even no longer a market for 


black African slaves. It was abolished 
by the late Sultan, and will never again 
be tolerated. | 7 
The Turks still continue to wash with 
‘Oriental scrupulosity,”’ and to recite 
their namez five times a day with a 
punctiliousness that cannot be surpass- 
ed. The mass of the people yet exhibit 
a fidelity and devotion to their faith, 
that oug 
shame. 
lost much of its fire and energy. It 
has abated its fierce intolerance, and 
now, though it still threatens apostasy 
with death, it seldom insults, and never 
secutes those who have never been 
the followers of the Prophet. The up- 
per class of society are generally infi- 
dels, and conform externally to the re- 
gulations of the Koran, only from fear 
of the civil law and of public opinion. 
The great body of the people cling to 
their religion, not from fanaticism, but 
because it is interwoven with all their 
civil and social relations, and is com- 
pletely identified with the history of 
their country. They know their creed 
only in its broad features. Having no 
priesthood, they receive but little reli- 
gious instruction. Ignorant of Arabic, 
the Koran is to them a sealed book; it 
has never been translated into Turkish, 
because, forsooth, its only charm con- 
sists in its Arabic jingle, which is as 
untranslatable into any foreign tongue 
as the English melody of Hi-diddle-did- 
dle. There is a general impression 
among the Mahometans that. their reli- 
gion will soon begin to decline. This 


impression is derived from two tradi- 


tional sayings of the Prophet: ‘My 


religion will first increase and then de- 


crease:’’ and, ‘My religion will sur- 
vive a thousand years, but not two 


thousand.” 
A few respectable schools have lately 


been established by the government in 
Constantinople and Smyrna; but no. 
such thing as a system of public in- 
struction yet exists in the Sultan’s do- 


It is not among the wants of 
There is no inclination to 


minions. 
the people. 


inquiry—no disposition to learn. In- 


tellectual vacancy is as precious to the 
true Moslem as physical repose. He is 
perfectly content to go on pint 
that the earth is flat, and is suspende 

by four great chains to a tremendous 
volcano, whose eruptions cause earth- 
quakes—that the sun sets in a sea of 
mud, which makes it cool in the morn- 
ing—and that the stars are big lamps 
hung in the sky by divine mercy, to 
please poor mortals; yes, well content 
is the true Moslem to believe all this, 
because with him “ignorance is bliss,”’ 
and “thought would destroy his para- 
dise.”’—Courter and Inquirer. 


Down of the Eider Duck. 


The down of the eider duck is one 
of the most singular and curious pro- 
ducts of nature; it is beautiful and soft, 
and is the best non-conductor of heat that 


quantity which can be pressed between 
the two hands, will form a garment 
which is little more than the weight of 
a few feathers, but which retains more 
heat than a blanket. 


BURNS AND SCALDS. 


Scarcely a week passes, says the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, in which 
the feelings of newspaper readers are 
not painfully excited by published ac- 
counts of dreadful accidents by fire, or 
steam, or boiling water. We are confi- 
dent, therefore, of rendering a service 
to humanity, by giving larger publicity 
to the following passage from a highly 
interesting paper ih the last number of 
the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, being the Notes of Hospital 
Practice at Bellevue, by D. M. Reese, 
M. D., resident physician. 


_ Burns.—Among the most numerous 

cases brought into the surgical wards 
of charity hospitals every where, may 
be reckoned the injuries received by 
burns and scalds, which, when exten- 
sive, are too often fatal. In the treat- 
ment of these injuries we have had great 
experience and uniform success, when 
the patients were brought in soon after 
the injury. No fatal case of recent 
burns or scalds has occurred in the 
hospital, although several have been 
extensive and severe. The universal 
treatment of all such cases is to cover 
the parts with wheaten flour, thrown 
over the wounds by a dredging box, 
which, if thoroughly done so as to ex- 
clude the air, and prevent its tempera- 
ture from reaching the suffering tissues, 
will afford instant relief from pain, and 
allay all that nervous irritation which 
is the chief source of immediate danger 
in all cases of extensive burns. 

We have had an opportunity to test 
this practice in terrible burns, occa- 
sioned by explosions of gunpowder, in 
scalds from the bursting of steam boilers, 
in examples of persons, while drunk, 
falling into the fire, and others in which 
the clothes were burnt off the body by 
the combustion of spirit gas, &. In 
all these cases, and in some of them 
scarcely any portion of the body had 
escaped—and notwithstanding, in a few 
of them the integuments were literally 
baked, so that extensive and deep-seated 
suppuration and sloughing were inevit- 
able, and had afterwards to be endured 
—the external application of the flour 
was in the first instance our only reme- 
dy, and this was continued for one or 


of the injury demanded it. The super- 
ficial portions of the burns or scalds 
would often heal under this application 
alone; and the solutions of continuity, 
more or less deep, when remained open 
and discharging, were then dressed with 
lime water and oil, by means of a fea- 
ther, to which creosote was added, if 
the granulations were slow, or the sloughs 
tardy in becoming loose. Under this 
dressing the most formidable burns have 
been healed; and even when the face 
has been involved, there has been s¢arce- 
ly any considerable deformity. In one 
of our patients, the face being : horribly 
burned by ‘an accidental explosion of 
gunpowder, the grains of powder having 
Seon imbedded in the skin, very great 
apprehensions were ind ‘that the 


‘discoloratién thus produced would per- 
 manently disfigure and defarm the cbun- 
tenance; but, after the persistent appli- 
-eation of the flour for three successive 
days, and-until “the <tumefaction of the 
“fave and head had subsided, it found | 


; 


|-complete, and even 
‘was removed:: 


t to make Christians blush for 
But the Moslem religion has - 


is known. It is so firm and elastic that a 


more days, while the same acute effects 


ications of the lime 
he cicatrization was 


4 
a= 


that, With's few's; 
water dressing 


ntind- | If this simple remedy was resorted to 
at a few 


in the severe scalds sometimes occurring 
from explosions of steamboat boilers, 
&c. there can be little doubt that the 
fatality of such burns would be very 
rare, while the popular and mischievous 
methods of applying raw cotton, oil, 
molasses, salt, alcohol, spirits of turpen- 


extensive and deep burns, are, all of 
“9 , injurious, and often destructive 
to life.. 


VENTILATING BRICKS. 


We hear in our last London papers, 
says the New York Tribune, of a new 
- building material, called ‘‘the universal 
ventilating brick,’’ which has just been 
brought under notice, and which would 
appear to-be deserving of the attention 
of architects and other persons em- 

loyed in the erection of buildings. 

he objects sought to be obtained by 
the use of the brick are— First, a 
thorough draft throughout the walls of 
the building, so as to insure perfect dry- 
ness of the walls, and complete secur- 
ity against the dry rot; secondly, the 
easy and economical diffusion of artifi- 
cial heat in hot-houses and other buil- 
dings of that description; and thirdly, 
a saving in the cost of brick work itself 
to the extent of upwards of thirty per 
cent. The brick is also stated to be 
particularly well adapted for paving 
the kitchens, lobbies, &c., as it admits 
of a free current of air under the floor- 
ing, and insures perfect freedom from 
damp, and, in the case of new buildings, 
by the application of artificial heat, the 
walls may be dried, and the building 
rendered habitable within an exceeding- 
ly short space of time. 


HOW AXES ARE MADE. 


The process has been greatly simpli- 
fied within the last two years. The 
iron is rolled out in bars the proper 
width and thickness of an axe, and six, 
eight, or ten feet long; it is heated and 
cut off by a large pair of shears, 
propelled by water power; another 
workman picks up the piece and places 
it between a die and the punch, and 
the punch comes down and forces the 
hole for the handle by punching out a 
piece. An iron mandrill is then insert- 
ed into the hole, and it is immediately 
put under another press, which forms 
one side of the axe; it then goes into 
another die, and forms the other side, 
and is then placed in an upright posi- 
tion, and a chisel comes down and splits 
the bit of the axe ready for the steel; 
it is then thrown aside. All this is 
done at one heat, and in less time than 
it takes to write the modus operandi. 
The blade of the axe is then put in and 
welded, passed along to the forger, 
tempered, and is cast upon the ground 
to cool.. As soon as it is cooled, it is 
taken up and planed down to an edge 
by a planing machine, and finished up 
with emery wheels—painted, and la- 
belled, stamped and ready for mar- 
ket. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


A New or Cueese.—An esteemed 
friend in whose recipes we have great con- 
fidence, has kindly furnished us with the 
following method for making good cheese. 
Boil good white potatoes, and when cold, 
peel and mash them till not a lump remains. 
To five pounds thus prepared add a pint 
and a half of sour milk, and as much salt 
as may be deemed necessary to season the 
mass. Having worked it well, let it be co- 
vered, from two to four days according to the 
state of the weather; then work again, 
make the cheese the size you like and then 
let them dry in the shade. After they have 
become sufficiently dry, place them in pots 
or pans, and let them remain a fortnight or 
more. In this way cheese of a most ex- 
cellent quality may be made, and what is of 
no small consequence, it can be kept for 
years without the slightest deterioration from 
the effects of age, provided it can be kept 
dry. A friend who has had the pleasure of 
eating cheese prepared in this manner 
speaks of it in the highest terms.—Maine 
Farmer. 


Sueerp.—Mr. Smith, of Deanston, has 
made an important discovery in the treat- 
ment of the fleeces of sheep, whereby the 
fleece of the living animal is rendered repel- 
lent of water by a simple and cheap pro- 
cess; so that the sheep are defended from 
the pernicious effect of wet, whilst the natu- 
ral emanations from the body remain uncheck- 
ed, and the growth and quality of the wool is 
improved. The effect of this water-proofing 
has been practically tested on some of the 
most exposed sheep-walks in Scotland, and 
with singular success, ‘This process, it is 
expected, will effectually supersede the lay- 
ing with tar and butter and other salves, at 
one-third of the cost, whilst the wool will 
be preserved white and pure.—Gloucester- 
shire Chronicle, 


MANAGEMENT OF Bers.—As the days are 
becoming longer, and occasionally more 
mild, bees require extra care, else they will 
come out on warm days, and, becoming 
chilled by cold winds, they will fall upon 
the snow and perish; for they are suddenly 
affected by the cold snow, and cannot re- 
cover. ‘The most simple mode of prevent- 
ing this evil, is to shade the hive; then the 
bees will usually keep within, until it is 
warm enough for them to go at large with- 
out danger. In a warm location, the sun 
will often strike with considerable force 
upon a hive, which, with the natural heat 
of the swarm, will make the hive so warm 
that the bees will be induced to come out 
when they are unable to endure the cold 
winds. Without regard to the loss of bees 
in this way, it is far better to keep them 
shaded in winter, to avoid the extremes be- 
tween cold nights and the warm sun of 


noonday. By keeping them in an equil- 


ibrium of temperature, as far as possible, the 
bees will be in a more healthy state; and, 
as they will lie dormant, they will consume 


when they are occasionally active. By 
very exact experiments, in weighing bee- 


hives weekly, we have found that a swarm 


will consume honey much faster in July. 
or August, in time of severe drought, when 
the flowers afford no honey, than in the 
coldest months of winter, We have put 
feeble swarms of bees, that had only a few 
pounds of honey, into a cellar, early in win- 
ter, and let them remain till spring, when 
the weather was sufficiently warm for them 
to go abroad; and the difference in the 
weight of the hive, at the time of putting it 
into the cellar and taking it out, was not 
perceptible, without weighing. Bees require 
attention, but they are often neglected. 


friend of ours had ‘seven hives of bees, ear- 


ly in winter, which he put into a closet, in 
a central part of the house, where the tem- 
perature was nearly even, and they were all 
in good condition in the spring. ‘The same 
season, another apiarian had six hives, 


which stood ont in a shed, open at the south, 


exposed, during the winter, to occasional 
hot sun, cold winds, and the most. rigor- 


ous cold by night, and one extreme often fol- 


lowing; another: in rapid suecession. The 
consegtence of this improvi was, 2 


providence 
doss of one-half of the swarms.—-Vew Eng- 


tine, sugar of lead water, ice, &c. to. 


far less honey than will be required | 


THE STAGE-DRIVER. 


‘when you come to be aman?” said Mr. 
Hedges, the school master, to William 


by Mr. Marsh’s fire-side.. 


liam’s prompt, and, in manner, not very 
respectful, reply. 

_ Mr. Hedges did not say any thing more 
to him. He asked the question with the 
hope that it might lead to some profitable 
conversation. He had noticed that Wil- 


when at school; and he was in hopes, now 
that he had come to board for a week at 
his father’s, that he could induce~ him to 
feel more interested in the cultivation of 
his mind. The coarse reply to his ques- 
tion discouraged him altogether. Perhaps 
he was discouraged too soon. Perhaps, if 
he had persevered in his attempt, he might 
have awakened some feelings of desire or 
shame that would have led William to pay 
more. attention to his books. 

As Mr. Hedges was about to leave for 
another boarding place, he took occasion 
to speak to William’s mother respecting 
her son’s inattention to his books, and to ad- 
vise her to require him to be more diligent. 

Mrs. P. replied that she had never 


ing. William was a smart boy for a bar- 


his father. 
coming a stage-driver. 


books. He always stood at the head of 


other boys of his age, but he was diligent. 
He took his books home with him every 


ing, when the other boys were at play. 
“Come, Joe,’’ said William to him, one 


ing.” 
“T cannot do it,”’ replied Joseph. 
“Why not?” 


could.” | 
“Can’t get your lesson !’’ said William, 
in a tone of contempt; “what good will 


not like you so well. 
night 
the manner, as he had copied the words, 


the admiration of all the young candidates 
for ruin in the place. 

Several other boys were asked, and con- 
sented to go. The prospect of a skating 
party, on a bright moonlight night, was 
very tempting to Joseph. He loved skating 
very much, but not so much as he loved 
his book. He hastened home, carried in 
the wood, and took care of the sheep for the 
night, and sat down to his lesson. He 
soon mastered it, at least so far that he 
‘could see through it. He then took his 
. Skates, and ran to join the party who were 
going to the pond. They had assembled, 
but had not yet started. “There comes 
Joe,”’ said one. 

“T asked him to go,”’ said William, “and 
he would not go, and now he shan’t go.” 

As William was somewhat of a bully, 
none of the boys liked to enter into a dis- 
pute with him. Besides, Joseph paid so 
much attention to study and reading, that 
he did not associate very much with the 
boys, and was not regarded as one of them. 
They therefore made no objection to Wil- 
liam’s authoritative declaration, and so 
poor Joseph had to go home, and forego 
the pleasure of trying his new skates on 
the glassy ice. Some reproachful and in- 
sulting words were uttered by William, 
but he paid no attention to them, and went 
home and comforted himself with his book. 

We will now pass over an interval of 
twelve years. Joseph had continued to 
cherish his love of knowledge. He had 
completed his collegiate course, and had 
‘pronounced the valedictory on the day of 
his graduation. He had become a teacher 
in a distinguished seminary, and was re- 
garded as one of the most promising young 
men in the country. 

He was on his way to visit his parents. 
He left the steamboat at P., where he was 
to take the stage-coach. | 

“Shall I take your trunk ?”’ said a red- 
faced, scantily-clothed young man, of about 
his own age. 

“TI am going in the stage to M.,” said 
Reed. 

“T am the driver that takes you there.” 

He shouldered the trunk, and secured it 
on the stage, and then held open the door 
of the coach while Reed entered it. As he 
was closing the door, Reed recognized in 
the driver his old school-mate, William 
‘Marsh. He had become what he told the 
schoolmaster he intended to become, a 
stage-driver. He was a poor, drunken, 
profane stage-driver ! 

I am not acquainted with the particulars 
of his downward course. His father wished 
to have him continue to work on the farm, 
and promised to give him a portion of it as 
soon as he was twenty-one; but farming 
too dull a business for him. Sohe ran 
away when he was about seventeen, and 
went into a neighbouring State, where he 
procured employment, at first as an ostler 
at a tavern, and then he soon reached the 
height of. his ambition, as the driver of 
four horses before a stage-coach. He soon 
‘formed intemperate habits: and on one oc- 
casion, when he was intoxicated, he suffer- 
ed the horses to run away with the stage. 
There were no passengers in it at the time, 
or they would certainly have been killed ; 
for the coach was overturned, and fell down 
‘a ledge nearly twenty feet high. He 
jumped from his seat ‘just before the coach 


‘ankle and a bruised face. 
- He was then dismissed by his employer, 
was obliged to return home. His father 


- 


| “What .do'you mean to-do for a living 


Marsh, one evening, as they were sitting 


“TI mean to be a stage-driver,” was Wil- 


liam was very inattentive to his studies | 


known much good to come of book learn- 
gain, and could drive the team as well as 


The teacher came to the conclusion that 
William would realize his purpose of be- 


In the same school was a boy named 
Joseph Reed, who was very fond of his 


his class in all their studies. He did not, 
perhaps, learn more easily than several 


night, and studied his lessions in the even- 


night after school, “let us go to the long 
pond to-night, and have a good time skat- 


“Because I cannot get my lesson if I 
do. Mr. Hedges told us he wanted us to 
learn the lesson he gave out as soon as we 


getting your lesson do you, do you think ? 
Nobody likes you any better for your fuss 
about your lessons, and a great many do 
John,”’ said he to 
another boy, “will you go to the pond to- 

“T am agreeable,” said John, imitating 


of a lounger at the tavern, whose wit was 


-George Potts, D. D., Rev. John Knox, ' 


went over, and escaped with a sprained |: 


to go to work 


lage, till the landlord, partly to g 
in a line of stages running through ‘the vil- 
lage. He was in that situation when 
Joseph Reed landed at P., and took th 
stage for his native place. ice Mie 
My young reader, what do you intend 
to be when you are a man? What yoa 
will be depends very much on the pur- 
‘poses you now form. If you cherish low 
aims, and make no effort at self-improve- 
ment, you will never secure an honourable 
standing among your fellow-men. 


The Almond Blossom. 

“ Dear mamma,” said a little girl to her 
mother, as they were walking together in 
the garden, “why do you have so few of 
those beautiful double almonds in the gar 
den? You have hardly a bed where there 
is not a tuft of violets, and they are so 
much plainer! What can be the reason ?”” 

“My dear child,” said the mother, 
“gather me a bunch of each. Then I 
will tell you-why I prefer the humble vio- 

The little girl ran off, and soon returned 
with a fing bunch of the beautiful almond 
and a few violets.” 

“Smell them, my love,”’ said her mo- 
ther, “and try which is the sweetest.” 

The child smelled again and again, and 
could scarcely believe herself that the 
lovely almond had no scent, while the 
plain violet had a delightful odour. 

“Well, my child, which is the sweet- 
est ?”’ | 

“O dear mother, it is the little violet!” 

“Well, you know now, my child, why I 
prefer the plain violet to the beautiful al- 
mond. Beauty without fragrance, in flow- 
ers, is, in my opinion, something like beauty 
without gentleness and good temper in 
little girls. When any of those people 
who speak without reflection, may say to 
you, ‘What charming blue eyes! What 
beautiful curls! What a fine complexion !’ 
without knowing whether you have any 
good qualities, and without thinking of 
your defects and failings, which every 
body is born with, remember then, my lit- 
tle girl, the almond blossom ; and remem- 
ber also, when your affectionate mother 
may not be there to tell you, that beauty, 
without gentleness and good temper, is 
worthless.— London Child’s Companion. 


OARDING SCHOOL.—The Rev. James M. 
Huntting proposes to take twelve boys into his 
family, at Jamaica, Long Island, to board and fit 
for College or business life. His whole attention 
will be given to his School, and the first quarter 
will begin on the third Monday in April. The 
terms will be $45 per quarter, of eleven weeks, for 
board, washing, and tuition, payable in advance, or 
by the middle of the term. 

For further information he would refer to the 
members of the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, and 
in New York, to Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, 31 Wash. 
ington Place; Rev. S. 1. Prime, 285 Broadway; Rev. 
Dr. Brigham and Mr. Joseph Hyde, 115 + ec 
street; Rev. John C. Lowrie, 23 Centre street; 


Messrs. A. P. Man, 64 Wall street; A. P. Cum. 


mings, 142 Nassau street; John Squire, jun. 202 
West street; B, Marsh, 16 Jacub street; and John I.. 
Brower, 10 Harrison street, (where a personal inter- 
view may be had with him on Saturdays from 10, 
A. M. to 2 P. M. until the School opens ;) and to the 
Rev. J. M. McDonald, Jamaica, and Rev. R. B. 
Canfield, Newark, New Jersey. 

He would also refer to the ‘Trustees of Clinton 
Academy, at East Hampton, Long Island, who have 
recently said, in regard to his engagement 
as Principal in the Institution under their care: 

\* We can fully testify to the able and very satisfac- 
tory manner in which he discharged every required 
duty while thus engaged; and with full confidence 
_in his literary acquirements, as well as in his apt 
method of teaching, we can cheerfully recommend 
any School under his care as worthy of the patron- 
age of those who have children to educate.” 
Circulars may be obtained of the individuals here- 
in named. mar 23—3t 


GRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE.—Horticul- 

tural Implements.—Superior cast steel Sho- 

vels, Spades, and Spading Forks, Weeding Hoes, 

Scuftilers, Rakes, Trowels, and Hand Cultivators. 

(This last instrument facilitates garden operations 

greatly.) Bill Hooks, Saws, Edging Knives, Shears, 
Nippers, Scissors, and Flower Gatherers. 

Fresh Garden Seeds.—Pole and Bush Beans, 8u- 
gar and other kinds of Beet, Mangel Wurtzel and 
Scarcity, Borecole or Kale Brussels Sprouts, Broc- 
coli, Colewort or Collards, Cabbage, Kohl. Rabi, 
Cauliflower, Carrot, Chervil, Celery, Cress, Cucum- 
bers, Egg Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Leek, Let- 
tuce, Melon, Mustard, Nasturtium, Peas, Pumpkin, 
Radish, Rhubarb, Spinach, Salsify, Sea Kale, Squash, 
Tomato, Turnip, Sweet Herbs, &c. The above 
seeds are grown cxpressly for us, and are believed 
to be genuine, and of the best and most improved 
kinds in market. 

Agricultural Im .—A great variety of the 
celebrated Eagle and other Ploughs, square and 
triangular Harrows, Field and Garden cast-iron 
Rollers in sections, Corn and Seed Planters, Cultiva- 
tors, Scythes, Cradles, Horse and Hand Rakes, Corn 
Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, Horse Powers, 
Threshers, Fanning Mills, Straw Cutters, Pumps, 
Water Wheel-barrows, Trucks, Carts, Wa- 
gons, d&c. 

Fertilizers.—Peruvian Guano, Bonedust, Plaster 
of Paris, Poudrette, and Combined Manure. 

' A. B. ALLEN & Co. 
Nos. 189 and 191 Water street, New Yorke | 
mar 29—4t 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
mer Session of this Institution, under the 
charge of the Rev. John M. Dickey and the Rev. 
Samuel Dickey, will commence on the first Wednes- 
day in May. The best female Teachers are asso- 
ciated with the Principals, insuring a thorough 
training in all the branches of an English classical 
education, 

Trrms.—Boarding and Tuition in the ordinary 
branches, per session of five months, $55. Ancient 
or Modern Languages, $10. Lessons on the Piano, 
$12.50. Guitar,$10. Painting and Drawing, each. 
$5. Washing, 30 cents per dozen. 

The number of pupils is limited to fifty, and as 
the Institution has generally been full, application 
should be made as early as possible. ‘The location 
is peculiarly healthy, and from the existence of the 
Institution, during a period of twelve vears, there 
has not been a severe case of acute sickness in the 
house. Access by stage daily from Newark and 
Perryville on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Rail- 
road, For further particulars, address either of the 
Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

mar <3—4t 


DOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG La. 

illiam Mars and Lady Principals. —'The 
building to be oceupicd by .the Principals .and 
Boarding Scholars, is large, elegant, and commo- 
dious. ‘The situation is a retired one, but quite near 


‘to the Churches and the Pust-office. As an orderly, 


pleasant, and healthfal village, Greenwich is. sur- 
passed by none on Long Island Sound. Every at- 
tention will be paid by the Principals to the health, 
as well as the intellectual, moral, and religious 
training of their Pupils. For particulars, see the 
circulars at the principal Bookstores. — 

mar 16—5t* 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS — Elizabethtown, New Jersey.— The 
Summer Session of this school will commence on 
the first Monday in May. Boys are prepared for 
any class in college, or for mercantile and other 
active pursuits. French is attended to’by all the 
pupils, and is made a spoken language. Catalans 
can be obtained at the bookstore of William 8. 
Martien, 142 Chestnut street. oe 
REFERENCES. 

New York.—Rev. W. W.'Phillips, D. D., Rey. 
D. D., Rev. 


Robert Baird, D.D., Thomas F. Richards, 
G. G. Howland, Esq. 
Jersey City.—Hon. D.S. G 
Philadelphia.—Rev. W. Lord, 


ory. 


ry 
. D., Rev. J. 


Jones, D.D., James Dunlap, Esq., William S. Mar- 


tien. 

Baltimore.—Rev. John C. Backus, D.Q., Rev. W. 
E. Wyatt, D.D., Rev. 8. P. Hill, & K. George, Eeq-, 
Wesley Cowles, E-q.,, and Hon. David Stewart. | 

Hagerstown.—Rev. 8. Tustin. mar 


DEALER—91 South Eighth strett, Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 


-Coffees ;. Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and 


Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Bost 
uit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 


‘Olives by'the quart. The best brands of R r 
Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation Eaglish Cheese, with a general asso 


. Goods packs 


onthe farm ; but 

He spent his tim ‘at the tavern in the’ vil-_ 
get,.rid of 
him, assisted: him to a‘situation as. a:deiver 


' | border of the 


[AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 


¥ FOR 
and Lady 


signed to embyeer all the branches. of finished 
of dive’ will be divided into 


‘the Winter Session on the-last Monday: 
Teaus.—The charge: ‘for including 
Session, $55. in all the 
the regular course, @10.° Instruction in 
Use of Instrumént, $4. Ancient and 
Modern Languages, each, $10. Washing, 30 cents 
and Stationery furnished at Phi. 
phia.prices. Frequent exercises will be had in 
Vocal Music, free of charge. Each pupil will, be 
received and treated as a member of the family, ant 
every reasonable want kindly and affectionalsly 


This Institution is beautifully locuted on the cast 
borough of Pottstown, two hours’ 
ride from Philadelphia, by the. Philedelphia 
Reading Railroad. The buildings are new. a 
comfortable; the rooms are large and well ventila- 
ted. The mountainous, be- 
ing interspersed with beautiful valleys. The air is 
oat and bracing, rendering this place a delightfal 
mmer residence. For further particulars, address 
own, Mont county, ne 


AMILY FLOUR.—Eatra Preminm Rochester 

po n whole a and bags, | 

warranted. For sale quality 
AMES R. WEBB, 


Grocer and Tea Dealer, 91 South Eighth st 
mar 2—tf low Waloat, Philadelphia 


RINCETON PREPARATORY ACADEMY. 
—Princston, New Jeaszy.—The next regu: 

lar session of this Institution will commence on 
Monday, the 8th day of April next. Arrangements 
have been made for accommodating a small number 
of boarding scholars. Others can obtain accommd. 
dations in the place at reasonable rates. Reference 
may be made to the members of the Faculty of: 
Princeton College, or to the Meg nae the Semi 


nary. H. RINKER, Principal. _ 
feb 23—7¢* R, 


- 
D. McCarter's . Boarding 
School for ay and Young Men, Strasburg, 
caster county, Pennsylvania. Fhe whole ex- 
pensés, per session of five months, 660. The Sum. 
‘mer term will commence on the first Monday of 
May. For circulars, am &c., address 
ev. McCART R 
mar 23—2m Principal and Propite tor, 
RIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
IN THE VILLAGE OF GOSHEN, OR. 
ANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK.—The Rev. 
Daniel Wells will commence his Summer ‘Term on 
the first Tuesday of May next. Parente wishing to 
place their sons under his care, are requested to ad- 
dress him before the first of April, or as soon there- 
after as practicable. [ads of twelve years of 
or under preferred. Terms $250 per mtn 
board, washing, and tuition. 


New York.—Re ohin Robert Carter. 

ew York.—Rev. John C. Lowri rt 

Esq., D. W. C. Olyphant, Esq. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Rev. M. W. Jacobus. | 
Princeton, N. J—Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 
Philadelphia.—William 8S. Martien, 
feb 16—tf 


HE CHEAP NEW AND SECOND.HAND 
BOOKSTORE—No. 36 Noatn Sixts strecr, 
aBovE Market, & Smith 
have now on hand a large and valuable collection of 
old and new Theological Works, together with & 
general assortment of Standard Literature, and the 
more popular and useful works of the present day, 
which they offer for sale at extremely low pricea; 
and as they obtain their stock chiefly at auction, 
‘and by importation from the London Cheap Book. 
sellers, their stock always contains many rare and 
scarce authors, among which are the following, 
namely :—Bloomfield’s Critical Digest ; Ralph Ers- 
kine’s Works; Ebenezer Erskine’s Works; Poole’s 
Synopsis Criticorum; Poole’s Annotations; Topla- 
dy’s Works; Lardner’s Works; Baxter’s Works}; 
John M. Mason’s Works; Knapp’s T 3 
Dick’s Theology; Brown’s System of Divinityg ~ 
Browne on the Chronology of the Scriptures;-3} 
vidson’s Introduction to the Gospel; ‘Rightioat’ 


Works, complete; Calvini ra Omnia 
fulio, best edition, in Henry, Scone’ 
and Comprehensive Commentaries; Owen .on te 
Hebrews; Gurnall’s Christian Armour; Works af 
Isaac Ambrose; Works of John Flavel; Turretine’s 
Theo ; Rosenmullet’s Scholia Nov. Test. % 
vols. Bates’s whole Works, 4 vols.; Adams's Bu 
of Jenkyn on the Epistle of Jadeg 

afiton on the Epistle of James; Michaelis on. the 
Laws of Hengstenberg on the Psalms, 
Witsius un the Covenant; Owen's complete Works, 
21 vols,; Calvin on the Psalms, 3 vols.; Carlyle 6a 
Job, 2 vols. folio; Winer’s Idioms of the New Tes 
tament; Schleusner’s Lexicons to the Old and New & 


ENERAL AGENCY, IN THE CITY Oi 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY.— 
Bond, No. 298 Broad street, give their personal af 
tention to effecting sales of Real Estate, Household 
Furniture, Bank and Insurance Stocks, éc.; alee 
negotiating Bond and Mortgages: also to the rent. 
ing of Houses, Stores, and other property, and whea 
desired those interested, they take the whole 
charge of the same; collect the rents, procure in- 
surance, pay taxes, and make repairs, so as tore. 
lieve the owner from all care, and make returns 
quarterly. 
“ Persons having property in the city of Newark or 
vicinity will find this Agency worthy of their atten- 
tion. It has now been established five years, and 
the subscribers think their experience in, and know. 
ledge of the business, such as will materially benefit 
those who may employ them. All business entrust- 
ed to their care will be attended to with promptness 
and fidelity. MOSES R. KING, 
JAMES F. BOND, 
SAMUEL’ W. ‘BOND, 
Newark, New Jersey, Feb. 20, 1850, Bi) 
Rererences,—Rev. Samuel I.~ Prime, 285 Broad. 
way; M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel; Lane & 
Guild, 42 William street; Stephen H. Pierson, 123 
Pearl street ; Gassner & Young, Chatham street; 
Rufus Story, No. 9 Front street; Richard A. Read. 
ing, (of the firm of Hitchcock & Reading,) Nos. 
229 and 231 Front street; Peter R. Warner, Presi- 
dent North River Insurance Company, New York. 
mar 2—Im 


(\EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Nean 
Mount Joy, Lancaster Coun‘, ‘Pennsytva- 
nia.—The Twenty-sixth Semi-annadl Session of the 
Cedar Hill Seminary’ will close with the usual pub. 
lic examination on the 27(h and 28th insts. . The 
rine of education are respectfully invited to.at- 
The Twenty:seventh Session is to commence oh 
the Ist of May next. Parents and Guardians, who 
purpose to place pupils in this Institution, will 
please make early application, as the number of va- 
cant places for boarding pupils will be limited. For 
Circular and Catalogue apply, per mail or.other. 
wise, Subscriber, N. DODGE, A.M. 
mar 9—4t* 


Principal and Proprietor. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY—Muacy, Ly- 
coming county, Pennsylvania. — Rev. Jous 
Smauiey, A. M., Principal_—Mrs, M. B. 
Asssociate Principal._—'T'his Seminary is designed 
to affurd as good an education, in both the solid and 
ornamental branches, as can be obtained in- any 
school in Pennsylvania. Hence, instruction will be 
given in all the branches usually taught in the 
highest order of female schools. And, in order to 
insure success, a sufficient nnomber of capable and 
exeniplary Teachers will be employed to assist the 
Principals in giving instruction. The Summer 
Session will commence on Wednesday, the first du 
of May, and continue five months, 
_ Terms.—For boarding, and tuition in all the Rag 
lish and scientific branches, together with Dra’ 
Painting, and Embroidery, per session, $60. b, 
—Instruction on the Piano, with use of instru 
(per session) $20. Latin, French, and Wax 
ers, each $5. Washing, (per session) $4. 
dollars must be paid in advance, and the remai 
at the close of the session. | 
As both the Principal and his Lady have been 
long engaged in the business of teaching, and 
during a part of this time in connection with Board- 
ing Schools, they flatter themselves that their past 
experience has qualified them, to some considerable 
extent, for this new enterprise. The young ladies 
will dwell in the family of the Principals, and be 
under the constant care of themselves and their 
‘Assistants, whose untiring efforts will bé to pre- 
serve them as effectually from every evil ii 
add to keep their mora] character as. pure as if 
were immediately undef the eye, and training, of 
their parents. The government will be parental in 
its character—mild, yet irm. While prompt obée 
ence to the wholesome regulations of the establish. 
ment will be required, care will be taken to make 
the pupils feel all the ease and ‘of home, _ 
forther particulars, address Rev. Jouw 


Ley, Pri Muncy, Lycoming county, Peni. 
sylvania, mar 16—41* 


THE PRESBYTE RIAN. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 4T 


No. 142 Chestnut Street, South side, -| 
Bookstore “above Sixth, Philadelphia, 
Broadway, New York, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
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